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NOTES 


The Home Universities Conference 


The discussion certainly came very much to life in the second 
session, which was considering the right time for a student to do his 
National Service. Too often there is little advantage in being present 
in the flesh at this Conference, except for the pleasure of one more 
opportunity to meet old friends. The speakers on the paper usually 
attack their subjects with vigour, but their arguments can be read 
in the programme. ‘“ The University as a Regional Focus ”’ seemed 
to be welcomed as a subject, but as with ‘‘ The Crisis in the Univer- 
sity’ last year very little fire was struck in the discussion. Yet there 
must have been much heated argument on these matters in each 
university, in senate room, and by the fireside. Without doubt the 
interest in general university problems and policies has been getting 
more and more lively within the universities themselves. 

In general, apart from the fields of mathematics and the purest 
classical scholarship (which are perhaps special cases), dons tend to 
welcome maturity in undergraduates. An extra couple of years, 
therefore, and a rather wider experience, are in principle far from 
coming amiss. Actual war-service students have been very popular 
at the universities after both wars; not only because the gap in age 
between senior and junior members was diminished in effect, but 
because greater maturity in the undergraduate made the work in 
formal studies more interesting and more powerful. But it is possible 
to be two years older without being better; and evidently many 
people of all ages in the universities are seriously disquieted about 
what is happening to the young men during their period of Service 
training—especially about what is happening to their morals, not 
in the popular but in the proper sense of the word. Military 
representatives put up a spirited, and gracefully courteous reply, 
less by rebuttal than by the explanation of causes. There seemed 


to be general agreement that this matter is deserving of more 
investigation. 





Essays in Criticism 
A revival of interest in the work of Matthew Arnold, as literary 
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critic and critic of society, has been noticeable in recent years. 
Philistines and barbarians are still with us, though the aristocracy 
and the radical and nonconformist middle class with whom Arnold 
so closely linked barbarism and philistinism are transformed out of 
recognition. Most will agree, too, that “* sweetness and light’, if 
not a complete prescription for our ills, remain words of power. 
It is perhaps significant that a new quarterly * should have taken 
the title Essays in Criticism and that its first critical article should be 
an able revaluation—and a “* marking up ’—of Arnold by Mr. John 
Holloway. In a prefatory note the Editorial Board appeal explicitly 
to the example of the original Essays in Criticism of 1865, but they 
add that “‘ there . . . . can be no question of going back to Matthew 
Arnold”. The centre of gravity of this very representative Board 
seems to lie in Oxford, though there are also members from Aberdeen, 
Durham, Leeds, and London. It does not set out to challenge 
Scrutiny, for so long the most important periodical devoted to serious 
literary criticism of a general character; there is no sign in the first 
number of any intention to pursue a single rigorous line. Those 
concerned with it, however, will no doubt consider whether or not 
anything is to be learned from the example of Scrutiny. Its great 
and on the whole beneficent influence—the extent to which critical 
doctrines originally advanced in its pages and at first treated with 
some derision are now taken as commonplaces is one indication of 
of the depth of this influence—has sprung from the seriousness, the 
astringency and bite, the felt concern for the highest standards in 
academic studies, which have always marked the writings of Dr. 
Leavis and his collaborators. Scrutiny has achieved much through 
a steady refusal to scatter its forces over too wide a front. Mr. 
Bateson and his colleagues are unlikely to display the harsh 
puritanism that has occasionally disfigured Scrutiny; but if they are 
to invigorate university studies in English, they will properly beware 
of too much amiability. 


A single commonwealth of learning 

There can be little doubt that most university people in this 
country think that the situation towards which we ought all to be 
working is one in which there is a single commonwealth of learning 
throughout the world. We are today being swiftly carried away 


_* Essays in Criticism. A Quarterly Journal of Literary Criticism. Edited by 
F. W. Bateson. Vol.1, No. 1. Basil Blackwell, 4s. 
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from this ideal situation to one in which barriers to the free inter- 
change of ideas are so great as to make the ideal seem utterly 
pointless. Over the general tendency of events the universities as 
such have little control, and the chief responsibilities for this tendency 
do not lie with this country. Nevertheless, even though we are not 
able to control the general tendency, we may have a duty on particular 
issues to resist the pressure of events. It has recently been reported 
that the British Medical Association has most reluctantly been 
compelled to cancel its joint meeting with the South African Medical 
Association because it was unable to secure from the Government 
of the Union a firm assurance that all the B.M.A. delegates would 
be admitted to South Africa regardless of their racial origins. This 
decision of the B.M.A. represents the common standpoint of the 
overwhelming majority of academic and other professional opinion 
in this country. No responsible person would wish to suggest that 
the internal problems of the Union of South Africa admit of cheap 
and simple solutions, and in any case the decision taken there is 
primarily the concern of those who live within the Union. It is 
all the same gratifying that a great professional association such as 
the B.M.A. has taken the stand it has. 


Introducing the university 


Universities have come to be complicated institutions. There is 
a strong case for doing something to familiarize the undergraduate 
student at the beginning of his career with the structure, methods, 
and possibilities of the university. Some universities have arranged 
conferences for freshmen, and it is worth noting that, so far as we 
know, every university which has made the experiment has decided 
to continue with it. At such a conference it is possible to help the 
undergraduate to know something of university arrangements for 
teaching and research, to show him something of the physical 
lay-out of the university, and—this may be above all important— 
to introduce him through two or three lectures to the spirit of the 
university as it lives and expresses itself in its senior members. 
Another way of introducing the university to the freshman is through 
a less technical and more attractive handbook than the calendar. 
The University of Birmingham has, in Introduction to a University, 
produced an admirable handbook of this kind. In one or two 
respects it falls below the best typographical standards. (Are the 
universities as a whole sufficiently aware of the new standards of 
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excellence in typography? We have seen some truly forbidding 
examples of printing on university notepaper, and some of us have 
calendars of which we can hardly be proud.) The Birmingham 
booklet contains a great deal of useful information, not only about 
the university, but also about careers. It contains too some interesting 
comments. The paragraph devoted to the Diploma in Malting and 
Brewing tells us that “there are probably no woman brewers in 
Great Britain’. This seems to present something of a challenge. 


The question of residence 


Great interest and some controversy have been aroused by Mr. 
Eric Ashby’s suggestion for an alternative to halls of residence. 
Unless we are prepared to rest content with long-term hopes—in our 
present situation “‘ the ideal of a year’s residence for every student 
in every university has receded to a very distant horizon ’”—some 
thought must be given in the matter. If we disagree with the 
proposals put forward, we must think out alternatives. Of course, 
the difficulties ought not to be underestimated. As the Manchester 
Guardian in a leading article suggested, it may be the students’ 
parents rather than the students themselves who will have to be 
converted. “‘It would take more than a session,” remarked the 
writer of the leading article, “‘ to change old habits.” If this be true, 
as we believe it is, we cannot make too early a start. The ideal 
solution—every student in a hall of residence—being out of the 
question for a long time to come, let us have the widest and frankest 
discussion on what would be the best solution in a hard world. 
Discussion, of course, will not be enough. Sooner or later, one of 
the universities will have to experiment. 


Every university its own B.B.C. ? 


The Beveridge Committee has suggested that with the development 
of the “ very high frequency” method of broadcasting it may be 
desirable that universities should have their own local broadcasting 
services. We have not seen much public comment on the proposal. 
Certainly there has not been, from the universities, anything 
resembling a rush to adopt this particular baby. Universities are 
today being pressed to provide services of various kinds for their 
regions and for the nation, services that may in some cases conflict 
with their primary work of teaching and research; and many will 
wonder whether or not this proposal, if it were accepted, would 
provide yet another piece of distraction. So long as there are 
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important functions of a strictly university character—publication 
by the university presses in the modern universities, for example, 
or the development, in connexion with schools of language and 
literature, of drama, to which Mr. May drew attention in our last 
issue—that are perforce neglected through lack of men, money and 
materials, so long many will consider broadcasting too expensive 
and too distracting a toy to be given to the universities just now. 
This is not to say that the universities have no responsibilities in 
relation to broadcasting. In the next issue of the Quarterly there 
will be an article on “‘ The University and the Third Programme ”’ 
by Mr. Harman Grisewood, the Controller of the Third Programme, 
and we hope to publish one or two other articles on the same subject. 
This is not the only development in broadcasting of recent years 
which has confronted university people with new responsibilities and 
opportunities. 


University of Sydney 

The University of Sydney began in June 1950, centenary celebra- 
tions which will reach their ceremonial climax in 1952. It is indeed 
a matter for satisfaction that in the course of a hundred years it 
should have grown from modest beginnings to its present vast size, 
only surpassed in the Commonwealth by London and Toronto. 
Sydney has produced many distinguished graduates, among them 
Professor John Hunter (renowned for his research work on spastic 
paralysis), Mr. Spender, the present Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, and Dr. H. V. Evatt. It is pleasant to note that the 
university’s 10,000 students are drawn not only from the Common- 
wealth, Europe, and America, but also from the peoples of Asia and 
the Pacific. One great task of the Commonwealth is so to harmonize 
many cultures that each may be enriched by what the others have 
to give. In this task such institutions as the University of Sydney 
can be creative and liberating agencies. 


Problems of the post-graduate student 


The main feature of the August Universities Quarterly will be a 
symposium on the problems of the post-graduate student. We 
shall also publish the first part of an important article by Professor 
R. A. C. Oliver on some of the tasks facing the newly established 
institutes of education. 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
Introductory Note 


The issues discussed in the articles that follow are of great interest 
and importance to all those who are concerned about the general 
shape of our education. We all use, with grace and accuracy or 
otherwise, the English language. Without some command over the 
language little can be communicated. Again, it is through our 
ability to understand the language, and according to the measure of 
this ability, that we come to know the life of the past. Without this 
knowledge we should be poor creatures, barbarous and uncouth, 
ignorant of our place in history and incapable of those liberating and 
consoling experiences that can be had through the spoken and written 
word. Lastly, reading and writing are basic disciplines within the 
Arts faculty and far beyond it. Departments other than those of 
English language and literature are too much occupied with other 
matters to concern themselves with the critical study of reading, 
writing, and speaking as such. Alas, these departments cannot 
always assume, even where gifted students are in question, a decent 
competence in the handling of words and a modest acquaintance 
with the classics of our literature. It is therefore within the English 
departments that the critical study of language and literature will be 
done if it is to be done at all. 

Speech and letters contrived to flourish in the past without any 
academic provision for their study (except, of course, for that study 
of rhetoric and grammar which goes back to the ancient world). 
As Professor Butt shows in his survey, such study had to meet a 
good deal of opposition, opposition that was in most cases only 
deflected by the incorporation, within schools of English literature, 
of philology and the study of the Teutonic languages out of which 
English has developed. These latter, it was felt (perhaps with the 
German universities in mind), were respectable academic studies 
that would prevent the English school from declining into a feast 
of poetry and a riot of novel-reading. But it is becoming plain— 
the symposiasts seem on the whole to be in agreement on this 
point—that the study of philology and the critical study of literature 
stand on their separate foundations and that the latter is by no means 
a lady of doubtful virtue who can only be made respectable through 
a forced marriage with the former. 
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What is the true function of the English school in relation to the 
university and to society? The contributors to the discussion give 
no final dogmatic answer to this question and perhaps no very 
definite answer can be given. We may perhaps move towards an 
answer to the latter part of the question if we reflect upon the cultural 
situation which presents the English school with some of its chief 
problems. A great many students come to the university inade- 
quately prepared for their work. A good deal of the basic reading 
that ought to have been done between twelve and eighteen has simply 
not been done; and the consequence is that students have to spend 
time acquiring a background, whereas they ought to be relating 
their reading at the university to a background already possessed 
and known. The cause of this state of affairs is perhaps to be found 
more in the home than in the school. The bookish home is a rarity, 
and there seems to be in this respect little difference between the 
middle-class and the working-class home. The forces in our society 
that make it hard for a boy or girl to acquire the elements of a 
literary culture will not be tamed—if, indeed, they can be tamed— 
within a generation. If this be so, the influence of the English 
departments will most profitably be exercised in the schools and in 
adult education. 

How much that is now neglected could, given intelligence and 
drive, be done in the schools is poignantly emphasized in a recent 
article by Mr. A. A. Evans on “ The Examination in Literature ”’.* 
This state of affairs challenges the English departments, for they are 
after all responsible for the training of a fair proportion of those who 
teach English in the schools. Mr. Hoggart’s contribution shows 
what can be done and is here and there being done by the universities 
in adult education. English studies under such teachers as we have 
in the universities today can be a richly rewarding experience for the 
student. But these teachers will agree that there is no room for 
complacency and that hitherto they have of necessity been more 
occupied with the defining of problems than with the solving of 
them. 


* Researches and Studies, University of Leeds Institute of Education, January 1951. 
(2806) B 





I. ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITIES 
1901—1951 


By John Butt 
Professor of English, King’s College (University of Durham), 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


The last fifty years in university schools of English represent the 
greater part of their history. It is true that a chair of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres was founded at Edinburgh as long ago as 1762, that 
the other Scottish universities had similar chairs in the mid-nineteenth 
century, and that one of the chairs of English at University College, 
London, is as old as the college itself. But in all other English 
universities the beginning of undergraduate instruction in English 
dates from the closing years of the nineteenth century. At Oxford 
there is an old-established chair of Anglo-Saxon, but it was not until 
1885 that a Professorship of English Language and Literature was 
founded, and not until 1899 that a lecturer was appointed in the 
subject by the university. The development of the Oxford school 
took place in the full glare of public criticism. The choice of yet 
another philologist as the first professor* and the consequent 
philological bias of the syllabus was by no means well received. 
Reorganization of the school was discussed in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review, the Pall-Mall Gazette, and the Nineteenth Century; 
the opinions of such public figures as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chief Justice,and Mr. Gladstone were canvassed on whether 
** systematic instruction should be provided in English Literature ” 
as distinct from instruction in philology, and whether it was 
** desirable that the study of English literature should be indissolubly 
associated with the study of classical literature ’’ ; and the university 
was even advised in the press on the type of question to set in its 
examinations. 

At Cambridge the emergence of an English school was less public 
but even more protracted. The Student’s Handbook for 1912 suggests 
that there were then no more than two teachers of English in the 
university, a university lecturer (the chair was vacant) and a fellow 


* That was A. S. Napier, whose reputation rests upon his study of the earliest phases 
of our language and literature. He was a conscientious man. Though he believed 
in beginning at the beginning, he always hoped to get beyond the Norman Conquest, 
and it is said that he did indeed once advertise a course of lectures on Chaucer. After 


the announcement he was greeted by a colleague with the remark: “ I see, Napier, that 
you are getting down to the Decadents now.” 
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of Queens’ who took pupils in English as well as in classics, divinity, 
and history. English was represented by three sections of the 
Medieval and Modern Language Tripos, whose regulations were so 
framed as to prevent a student taking English alone without a heavily 
philological bias. It was not until a few years later that an English 
Tripos was established, the first examinations being held in 1919. 

By that time most other universities had established their Honours 
schools—on paper, at least. But there were very few students. 
There appears to have been none for the final Honours examination 
in 1910 either at Durham or at Newcastle or at Sheffield, and none 
for Part I of the examination at Liverpool in the same year, while at 
Oxford the numbers had gradually crept up from 2 men and 21 
women in 1901 to 19 men and 26 women in 1911. 

The practice had been to appoint a professor in more than one 
subject. Thus at each of the colleges of the Victoria University there 
had been a composite chair of history and literature, and at Newcastle 
a chair of literature and classics. But in each of these colleges the 
separation of the subject as an independent department had been 
effected by 1900. 


The older academic scene 


It is a strange academic scene which old numbers of university 
calendars reveal to us. At Newcastle, for example, where the 
minimum age of entry was 16, there was in 1901 only one course in 
arts. In his first year a student attended classes in eight subjects: 
English language, history, geography, composition, Latin or Greek, 
a modern language, “ the rudiments of mathematics ”’, “‘ a portion of 
the Bible in English”, or “‘a portion of ancient history”. In his 
second year be abandoned his study of geography, mathematics, and 
the Bible, and added one or two other languages or “‘ the elements 
of some branch of mental or natural science”. By the end of that 
year the student’s instruction in composition was complete, and time 
could thus be found in his final year for a fourth language or “‘ some 
branch of mental or political science’, and for the literatures of the 
languages offered in his second year. Nineteen students completed 
this course in 1900 and were awarded the degree of Bachelor of 
Letters, six of them with First Class Honours. The examination 
papers, which survive, suggest that a high level of attainment was 
not expected. It was enough if a First Year candidate could name 
the authors of The Fairy Queen (sic), Gulliver’s Travels, The Lives 
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of the Poets, Treasure Island, and The Ancient Mariner, could parse 
six words in a passage of Samson Agonistes, select from it six words 
of native and six of foreign origin, and indicate what he considered 
** poetical in order of words, in choice of words, and in general form 
of expression’; and explain by means of examples metaphor, 
metonymy, hybrid, assimilation, climax. His critical powers were 
tested in his final year by discussing, for example, “ the aptness of 
the symbolism in Prometheus Unbound”; but this was only one of 
seven questions to be answered, of which another made the far- 
reaching demand to “ characterize the historical methods of Gibbon, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle respectively ”’. 

Conditions at University College, Sheffield, do not seem to have 
been markedly different. That distinguished scholar, G. C. Moore 
Smith, had been appointed to the chair at Firth College in 1896 to 
cut blocks with his razor. In 1901 we find him the only member of 
his department, instructing students for the London degrees, offering 
to set ““ weekly or fortnightly Papers on the subjects announced for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, if desired’, and under- 
taking the work of college librarian as well. His examination papers 
show that he expected no more of the student in his “* First Course ” 
than is implied by stating “ the main dates of the lives of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge”’. Even a Sheffield student for a London Honours 
degree did not seem to have aspired much beyond giving “ an account 
of (a) The Prelude, (b) In Memoriam, mentioning dates of composition 
and publication of both”’. 

Looking back at the examination questions set in these and other 
universities, one is struck by the amount of merely factual informa- 
tion sought and by the excessive breadth of the surveys required. 
Can an “‘ Ordinary ”’ student at Glasgow have been expected to think, 
one wonders, who was asked (in 1901) to answer nine questions in 
three hours, or an Honours student at Sheffield who was warned 
(in 1911) not to attempt more than eight questions within the same 
period, one of those questions being to “‘ estimate the influence of 
Italy on the English literature of the sixteenth century”? A 
Durham student for the Final B.Litt. got off with “‘ only seven 
questions ”’, and a Liverpool Honours student with “‘ not more than 
five or six”’. The exercise of judgment in these conditions must have 
been well-nigh impossible; and the style of question, which all too 
frequently allowed no room for difference of opinion (‘‘ Justify the 
remark that The Rape of the Lock is a satire upon women under the 
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form of acompliment ”’) suggests that examiners entertained no hopes 
of criticism. The form of question popular today, which presents a 
critical judgment as a text for discussion, was but little valued, if 
one may argue from how rarely it appears. It is not until the twenties 
that examination papers take the appearance that we recognize today. 
For the most part the professors of the previous decade were still in 
charge. That seems to imply that the change was due, not to new 
men with new ideas, but to a gradual raising of undergraduate 
standards. 


The place of philology 


The philological bias in the early syllabuses is scarcely surprising. 
Not only were the men who held the first posts trained in Germany 
and accustomed to Teutonic methods, but there was little experience 
to show that literary studies could provide an academic discipline of 
sufficient precision. One can readily sympathize with the entrenched 
philologists, distrustful alike of dilettantism and of a standard of 
work represented by the questions quoted above, yet forced by public 
opinion to strike a balance between philological and literary studies. 
The problem of balance proved to be stubborn, and it is doubtful 
whether we have yet solved it. But at least we have gone a long way 
to improve upon the “ balance ”’ as it was struck in Cambridge before 
1919, when a student wishing to offer English alone in the Medieval 
and Modern Languages Tripos could offer, out of eleven papers, 
no more than three on literature since 1500 and no less than three on 
Old English alone. 

The first stage was to reduce the representation of medieval and 
philological studies to about one-third, or even less, of the syllabus. 
This satisfied neither side. Attempts were then made to cater for 
the man with a predominantly philological or predominantly literary 
bent by providing a range of choice in special subjects. Thus the 
first Honours syllabus at Sheffield provided an equal balance between 
medieval and modern studies throughout two-thirds of the syllabus, 
but permitted a student to exercise his choice within the remaining 
third. Similar arrangements hold in most universities today. In 
colleges taking the London degree, for example, five papers (three 
of them covering English literature from earliest times to the year 
1700) are common ground for all candidates; but those whose 
interests are philological may offer three more philological papers, 
and those whose interests are literary may choose to be examined in 
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the principles of criticism and in English Literature since 1700, sub- 
stituting for modern literature, modern drama, modern American 
literature, or the classical background of English literature, if they 
wish. At Oxford a student is presented with a choice of three courses, 
one entirely philological, one largely literary, and a blend of the two. 
But those who choose the literary course must study certain Old and 
Middle English texts as well as the history of modern English 
illustrated in five specific texts from Chaucer to Dr. Johnson. 

So far as I know, there are only two universities which have not 
always demanded a knowledge of pre-Conquest English. For a short 
time, about the year 1910, there were two completely separate 
departments of English Language and Literature at Liverpool, and 
at Cambridge the earliest date mentioned in the first English Tripos 
is the year 1066. Today a Cambridge English student need not 
concern himself with books written before 1300. 


Limiting the field 


An equally difficult problem has been to decide how much of 
English Literature should be studied. Should an attempt be made 
to range over the whole field, or should a few selected plots be 
examined in detail? It has always been recognized that detailed 
study is more profitable, though the old system of prescribing 
particular books in the Honours syllabus has been replaced in many 
universities by prescribing authors for special study. Yet some show 
has usually been made of “ covering the field’’. In most of the old 
syllabuses a paper called ‘“‘ The Outlines of English Literature ”’ is 
found, the Glasgow syllabus of 1900 being a notable exception. 
Such a paper was suitable for the days when seven factual but 
uncritical answers were required in three hours. It has now, I believe, 
been abandoned everywhere. Instead the question is asked whether 
it is desirable even to divide the ** Outlines ” paper into two or more 
** period” papers. At London, literature (apart from Shakespeare) 
from earliest to modern times is spread over four three-hour papers; 
at Durham it is spread over five: but at Leeds only two “ periods ” 
of literature are prescribed, covering less than one hundred years 
between them. Durham might argue that a Leeds student can leave 
the university unread in Dr. Johnson: Leeds might argue that though 
a Durham student will have read some of Johnson and some of 
Swift, he cannot know both Swift and his age so well as a Leeds 
student knows them. 
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Some arguments are heard from Cambridge which go far beyond 
what might be called the Leeds case. We are urged* to limit our 
attempted range in one direction and to widen it in another. The 
last two years of an Honours student’s work should be given to “a 
key phase, or passage, in the history of civilization”, the Seventeenth 
Century, perhaps, or the Victorian age. The student would work 
outwards from a specific author—‘* Matthew Arnold, because of the 
peculiar quality of his intelligence and the peculiar nature of his 
relation to his time, will repay special study in a way no others will’’. 
But while the focus of attention will be England, in particular 
“the relations between the economic, the political, the moral, the 
spiritual, religion, art and literature ’’ of the time, the study will not 
be complete without taking into account the same phase of civilization 
in Western Europe. 

Though this proposition is more “‘ advanced ” than any previous 
conception of an English school, it is not so radical as might first 
appear. It is rooted in earlier conceptions. The requirement that a 
candidate for Honours in English shall have some qualification in 
other subjects has always been recognized. The Oxford philologists 
who planned the first English syllabus recognized the relevance of 
Gothic, Old French, Old Icelandic, Italian and German literatures ; 
and Churton Collins, who denounced them, argued so eagerly for 
the association of English and the classics that he would have 
admitted no student to Honours “* whose education had not taught 
him to approach Shakespeare through Aristotle’. The first syllabus 
for the Cambridge English Tripos attempted to ensure that “ Litera- 
ture ’’ should not be studied except in relation to “Life and Thought”’, 
and “ Literature, Life and Thought ” has been a formula used ever 
since in describing certain Tripos papers. 

Elsewhere this requirement has been recognized by the prescription 
of philosophy, history, or a classical or modern language as a 
subsidiary subject to be examined at some level in the Pass or General 
degree. In many universities, too, English has long been yoked with 
another arts subject in a combined Honours degree. Such require- 
ments and such combinations can be traced in many a syllabus of 
thirty and fifty years ago; while the Board of Education Committee 
on the Teaching of English in England suggested in 1921 that ** there 
might be established an English Moderations in which the main 


*F. R. Leavis, Education and the University, (Chatto & Windus, 1943); F. R. Leavis, 
‘* Mill, Beatrice Webb and the ‘ English School ’,”’ Scrutiny, xvi (1949), pp. 104-26. 
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element was pure literature and the study of the language necessary 
for its complete understanding; and an English Litterae Humaniores 
in which the history and philosophy of our country were the principal 
elements, as the Greek and Roman philosophers and historians are 
the principal elements of its prototype ”’. 

This widespread practice must not be taken as merely showing 
that it is bad for a student to be too narrowly confined within 
departmental boundaries and good for him to practise other 
disciplines. It shows rather that English cannot be satisfactorily 
studied in any period without encroaching upon other subjects. 

The attempt to help the student in answering his questions by 
prescribing one or more subsidiary subjects is not altogether satis- 
factory. This was recognized at London, where the subsidiary subject 
was removed from the regulations in the thirties: at Oxford and 
Cambridge it has never been required. A student who begins to 
investigate, say, the Latin or the historical affiliations of English in 
this way becomes a member of another department, and has of 
course the benefit of a grounding in another branch of study. But 
because teachers are few and courses cannot be multiplied indefinitely, 
his specific needs are all too rarely recognized. He must take what 
is offered even if it is not precisely what he wants, and he is left 
to make his own co-ordinations. 

We are coming to recognize that the instruction must be be given 
within the English department itself. It may be provided by members 
of the English staff who are specially qualified, as to some extent it 
has always been provided, or by inviting members of other depart- 
ments to give single lectures or short courses. The prospectus for 
the “‘ Language and Early English Literature’ option at Leeds in 
1929 bears impressive witness to collaboration between several 
departments, with the English department providing instruction in 
Germanic Philology, Old Icelandic, Gothic, Vedic Philology, and 
Latin Philology, and teachers from other departments offering 
special courses in Medieval Welsh, Old High German and Old 
Saxon, Russian, and Old Bulgarian. Collaboration only less extensive 
could be paralleled in many other universities. 

The effective co-ordination of subjects within the study of English 
is as important as the balancing of philological and literary work or 
of deciding how much of the field to cover, and a satisfactory solution 
may well carry with it a solution to those other problems as well 
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Il. NOTES ON THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM 


By V. de S. Pinto 
Professor of English, University of Nottingham 


In the years immediately following the end of the second world 
war I found myself in the position of head of a department of English 
in a large university college which was about to be raised to full 
university status. This meant that, after preparing students for 
many years for the external degree examinations of the University of 
London, I should now be free to draw up a syllabus and plan 
examinations for an independent degree course. My department 
actually acquired this freedom as a result of the Charter granted to 
the University of Nottingham in 1948. 


Deficiencies of ‘‘ English Language and Literature ”’ 


For a long time I had been firmly convinced that the chief centre 
of humanistic studies in a modern university must be the department 


of English. Properly taught, English literature ought to be the 
modern /itterae humaniores, the main humanizing discipline for the 
non-specialist, combining aesthetic, historical and philosophical 
interests. I was equally convinced that old conception of a school 
of “ English Language and Literature” was entirely unsuited to 
modern conditions and was the chief hindrance to the development 
of English studies as a valuable academic discipline. Historically, 
such schools seemed to be survivals of a period when the study of 
English literature was regarded as elegant dabbling in belles-lettres 
(the “ school-marm’s school’), which had to be stiffened by good 
doses of Beowulf and Germanic philology, or alternatively they could 
be regarded as descendants of the old continental schools of English 
and Germanic philology, enlivened by some “ gossip about Harriet ”’ 
and lotus-eating among the poets. I do not want to speak dis- 
respectfully of these schools. I received my own university educa- 
tion in one of them at Oxford and am grateful for the benefits which 
I obtained from it, though I think these benefits were due rather to 
the learning and kindness of my teachers and the wealth of books 
and conversation at Oxford than to the syllabus or the examinations. 
I am willing to concede, however, that for a university teacher or a 
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scholarly editor such schools might provide a valuable training in 
such a university as Oxford, or possibly London. 

When I became head of a department of English in a university 
college, I found that I had to prepare students for a syllabus some- 
what similar to that of the Oxford Honour School but rather more 
heavily weighted on the philological side. Moreover, these students 
did not have the advantage of access to Oxford libraries and book- 
shops or of Oxford conversation. Most of their instruction came 
from lectures and much of their time was spent in memorizing 
lecture notes in preparation for a long series of papers, crammed into 
a few days at the end of a three-years’ course, which were set by 
examiners who knew nothing of their work except what appeared in 
hastily written answers to examination questions and who never 
saw them in the flesh. The great majority of the students reading 
for Honours in English had no interest whatsoever in Old English 
studies or Germanic philology and they “‘ got up” these subjects by 
means of a deadening grind, using the old method of the crib to 
conquer the “drilled, dull lesson forced down word by word ”’, the 
whole vanishing from memory like an evil dream soon after the 
Final Examination. There were, indeed, a few exceptional students 


with a bent towards philology and a genuine interest in Old English 


and Old Norse literature and Germanic antiquities. The number of 
such students, however, was, I should say, less than five per cent. of 
those whom I prepared for London degrees. 


Planning a new school 


I decided, therefore, that the first consideration in planning my 
new school would be the liberation of English studies from the 
incubus of compulsory Anglo-Saxon with the accompanying 
apparatus of Germanic philology, though retaining these subjects 
as options for students who had a real aptitude for them and were 
capable of the kind of work necessary to give them real value as 
academic disciplines.* My conception of what a School of English 


* In theory I would agree with the opinion of Professor and Mrs. Chadwick (quoted 
by F. R. Leavis in his Education and the University, p. 136) that Anglo-Saxon should be 
studied ‘* not as ancillary to a later literature which, owing to the break in continuity, 
can contribute nothing towards its elucidation, but for its own sake, and with the aid 
of other literatures, e.g., early Norse and Celtic, in a similar state of growth.”’ Actually, 
however, in most of the modern “ civic " universities, if Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
studies were entirely divorced from departments of English, they would probably die 
out altogether, so there is much to be said for retaining the traditional connexion with 


English studies, provided that these subjects are not allowed to become millstones 
round the necks of students who have no interest in them. 
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Studies should be was considerably clarified by my reading of 
Dr. F. R. Leavis’s notable essay entitled ‘“‘ A Sketch for an English 
School ” in his Education and the University and by my experience 
as an external examiner for the Cambridge English Tripos in 
1944-45. As a starting point for the new Nottingham School of 
English Studies I accepted the principles admirably stated by Dr. 
Leavis at the beginning of his essay : 

‘“* The essential discipline of an English School is the literary- 
critical ; it is a true discipline, only in an English School if anywhere, 
will it be fostered, and it is irreplaceable. It trains, in a way no other 
discipline can, intelligence and sensibility together, cultivating a 
sensitiveness and precision of response and a delicate integrity of 
intelligence—intelligence that integrates as well as analyses and 
must have pertinacity and staying power as well as delicacy.” 


The only modification of this passage which I should like to make 
would be the addition of the term “ historical” to the compound 
** literary-critical ’’, because I believe that the best sort of literary 
criticism must frequently join hands with social and political history 
and that literature should be studied not in a vacuum but as em- 
bodying what Professor L. C. Knights has called “the living 


significance ’’* of the age in which it is produced. 


The Cambridge model 

The model for a school based on such principles would obviously 
be the Cambridge English Tripos and not the Oxford or London 
Schools of English Language and Literature. The great merits of 
the Cambridge system seemed to me to be (1) that the Final 
Examination was much less of a test of physical endurance than the 
Oxford or London examinations, because it was divided into two 
parts with an interval of at least a year between them; (2) that it 
had got rid of compulsory Anglo-Saxon and Germanic Philology; 
(3) that it included papers in “ practical criticism” in which can- 
didates had to comment on unseen passages of prose and verse and 
were thus tested with regard to their sensitiveness and intelligence as 
distinct from their memory; (4) that the period papers at any rate 
professed to deal with “life and thought ”’ as well as literature and 
actually included questions on such topics as painting, music, 
architecture and the history of thought; (5) that it gave a far more 


ee 


* Literature and the Study of Society : An Inaugural Lecture (University of Sheffield, 
1947), p. 4. : 
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prominent place both in the syllabus and the examinations to 
twentieth-century literature than the London or Oxford systems. 

The chief defects of the Cambridge system appeared to me to be 
(1) that there was normally no viva voce examination; (2) that the 
Part II examination with its six papers was too heavily weighted, 
especially for the student who took it after one year’s preparation ; 
(3) not sufficient provision was made for the student who was capable 
of doing an extended piece of written work during his last year ;* 
(4) that, although papers in Italian and French translation had to be 
taken by candidates who had not taken a language other than 
English in another Tripos, there was no opportunity for the study 
of such subjects as history, or philosophy, or economic and social 
history in conjunction with English literature. 


With the help of my colleagues in the Department of English at 
Nottingham I planned a syllabus for our new School based on the 
Cambridge scheme but differing from it in the following respects :— 
(1) it included a viva voce examination in Part II; (2) there were 
options in Part I enabling a student to take papers in history, 
economic history, philosophy, the classical background of English 
literature with elementary Greek or a classical or modern language ; 
(3) Part II consisted of five papers, one of which was an essay paper ; 
(4) candidates for Part II were allowed by permission of the head of 
the department to submit a short dissertation which counted as an 
integral part of the examination. My ” language” colleagues 
protested mildly against the exclusion of compulsory Anglo-Saxon 
and philology. They argued that a graduate with an Honours 
degree in English studies ought to know something at least about the 
history of the English language in all periods of its development, 
and also, more cogently, that the boys and girls who come to the 
university from grammar schools know nothing whatever about 
Anglo-Saxon or philological studies and that they should have a 
chance of an introduction to such studies in order to see if they have 
any aptitude for them. At first I was weak enough to consent to the 
inclusion in’ Part I of a compulsory paper on the history of the 
English language involving an elementary knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon. This, however, was dropped after the first year of the new 
School. We decided instead that all students entering the School 


* Students reading for the Part II examination are allowed to submit a long essay 


to the examiners but this is regarded as an addition to the examination rather than an 
integral part of it. 
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should follow a course in the history of the English language for 
their first year, after which those who had no interest in Anglo- 
Saxon or philology need not pursue such studies any further; while 
those who wished to do so could go on to special courses in Anglo- 
Saxon, Gothic, Old Norse, etc., leading to optional papers in the 
Part I and Part II examinations. 


Examinations 


Our syllabus was at first excessively encumbered with options and 
the papers were too numerous. After two years’ experience, in 
conjunction with other departments in the Faculty of Arts, we 
decided to simplify the scheme considerably. The new degree 
structure of the Faculty provides for six or seven papers in the 
Part I examination, taken at the end of the second year of the course, 
and four in the Part II, taken at the end of the third year. In the 
School of English Studies one of the papers in Part II is an essay 
paper and suitably qualified candidates can submit a short disser- 
tation in place of this and one other paper, Every student has to 


take a paper on the modern period (1880 to the present day) either 
in Part I or Part II. 


I believe that our present examination scheme at Nottingham is a 
very great improvement on the old “language and literature ” 
schools but I should not like it to be thought that I am entirely 
satisfied with it. Too much of a premium is still placed on 
memorizing and too many of the papers still involve what Dr. Leavis 


ee 


calls “‘a race of the pen against the clock (and a race on which 
everything is staked)”, and call for the scribbling of a “string of 
essays in three hours, with journalistic facility and that athletic 
endurance which has nothing to do with the qualities that should be 
properly tested ’’.* In particular I should like to see Part II con- 
siderably modified so that it might include besides the present 
practical criticism (‘‘ composition and criticism”) paper and an 
essay paper, a paper on a single author from which only one question 
would be answered by candidates who would be allowed to bring 
texts into the examination room,f and a test on the “ literature, 
life and thought ” of a period, which should not be an examination 
paper, but should take the form of the submission of four or five 

* Education and the University, p. 43. 

+ I am indebted to Professor Bonamy Dobrée for this suggestion. A paper of this 


kind is included in the Final Examination of the School of English Literature in the 
University of Leeds. 
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essays or reports written during the session. Candidates submitting 
a dissertation could be excused from the essay paper and the paper 
on a single author. 


Teaching methods 


Reorganization of the Nottingham School has not been limited to 
the syllabus and examinations. When I came to the department, 
I found that the teaching was of the old kind prevalent then at the 
‘“*modern ” universities and university colleges. It consisted of 
lectures dealing mainly with “ periods of literature ” and the setting 
of essays which were returned to the lecturer at irregular intervals 
during the term. Already, before the setting up of the new school, 
I had introduced a departmental tutorial system under which students 
reading for Honours in English are divided into small groups, con- 
sisting of not more than four and not less than two students. 
A member of the staff acts as tutor to each group and they meet 
their tutor once a week for a “ tutorial ” lasting about fifty minutes 
to which they bring their written work* for discussion and criticism. 
This “ tutorial” and not the formal lecture is now regarded as the 
main form of instruction in the department. There are, of course, 
also formal lectures dealing with periods, single authors or more 
specialized topics. A third kind of instruction is given in the 
““seminar”’ or discussion class which is playing an increasingly 
important part in the work of the department. The first and second 
year classes meet separately once a fortnight for a “ seminar ”’ to 
which papers are read and discussed by students with a member of 
the staff in the chair ; other members of the staff and students of other 
years or even sometimes from other departments can also attend if 
they are interested in the subject under discussion. Students in 
their third year receive most of their instruction, apart from 
“tutorials”, in the form of “seminars”. These third year 
“seminars” are planned to deal exhaustively with a single topic 
(such as Dryden, the English novel in the nineteenth century, etc.) 
in a series of meetings extending over the whole session. For these 
seminars students are divided into teams of three or four, each of 
which has a special assignment (such as “* Dryden and the Pindaric’’, 
** Dickens as a Critic of Society”, etc.). At each meeting a team 
submits a report which is open to discussion. 


* Every student, at the beginning of the course, receives a series of notes called 
“ A Guide to the Writing of Essays ’’. 
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The study of ‘‘ life and thought ” 


I am not very happy about the provision of facilities for the study 
of “life and thought’ which appears along with “ literature” in 
the description of our “ period” papers in accordance with the 
Cambridge precedent. A considerable help to this part of our 
studies has certainly come from the assignment to the department of 
a “Seminar Room ”’, for which I must make due acknowledgment 
to the Council and Senate of the University. The policy of the 
University is to allot a room of this kind to each arts department. 
The English Seminar Room is pleasant and well lit; it seats about 
forty students and is furnished with chairs and long tables. It also 
contains book-cases in which a small departmental library is housed 
and a periodical rack, with boards upon which reproductions of 
pictures can be exhibited. The departmental library includes some 
texts and periodicals (duplicating those in the main library), a copy 
of the Oxford English Dictionary and a collection of “ background 
books ” consisting chiefly of works on social history and illustrated 
books on pictorial art and architecture. Thus a student of Fielding 
and Smollett has easy access to the works of Hogarth and Rowland- 
son and a student of the seventeenth century to pictures and des- 


criptions of the English country houses of that period. There is 


also in the seminar room a radio gramophone and a collection of 
records of speech and music. 


The object of the school 


The main object of the Nottingham School of English Studies can 
be summarized as the provision of a truly liberal education for the 
non-specialist. To quote Dr. Leavis again, we want to “ make our 
dispositions with an eye to producing neither the scholar nor the 
academic ‘ star’ (the high-flyer)—the mind that shines at academic 
tests and examination gymnastic; but a mind equipped to carry on 
for itself; trained to work in the conditions in which it will have to 
work if it is to carry on at all; having sufficient knowledge, experience, 
self-reliance and staying power for undertaking and persisting in, 
sustained enquiries”. The chief products of such a school will, it 
is hoped, be intelligent and humane schoolmasters, civil servants, and 
business administrators, whose sensitiveness and integrity may help 
to prevent the Welfare State from hardening into a society of 
standardized robots controlled by a soulless bureaucracy. 
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iil, THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
UNIVERSITIES 


By D. G. James 
Winterstoke Professor of English, University of Bristol 


In December, 1886, Lewis Nettleship wrote a letter to A. C. Bradley 
in which this passage occurs : 

“I should think literature was a maddening thing to lecture 
on, but I sometimes long to have a say about something of the 
sort. They are beginning to talk again about a modern literature 
school here [at Oxford]. I hope it won’t be done in a hurry, 
but it does seem to me that, if (as seems likely) fewer people are 
going to learn Greek and Latin, we ought to begin making 
preparations to supply their place. The discussions about it 
make me feel how very little the classics owe their present 
position in education to their being /iterature, for the first thing 
the ordinary person says is, ‘ For heaven’s sake don’t let us 
murder Shakespeare, etc., by treating them as we treat Aeschylus 
and Sophocles ’. 

* T suppose the truth is very few people have much idea of what 
a “literary ” education means or ought to mean. If the essence 
of it is to hand on from generation to generation the finest 
human thoughts said in the finest way, with all the incidental 
training which the study of the outworks of the subject brings 
(attention, exactness, memory, reasoning, etc.), then surely it must 
be humbug to say that a literature in one’s own language cannot 
be made educational. Only one must acquiesce (as one acquiesces 
in the case of classics) in the results being grotesquely small and 
disappointing in the majority of people. . . . 

“*The one important thing seems to be that people should be 
clear as to whether they really believe that the nurture of the 
soul does require the ideas of other souls; if they don’t, the 
sooner they throw up literary education the better; if they do, 
they must.accept literature as the staple, for better or worse ”’. 


Classics and English 

Whether Nettleship was just in what he said about the way in 
which classical literature was taught in his time, and whether his 
strictures apply to the teaching of the classics in our time, I cannot 
say. But however that may be, Schools of English in our universities, 
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both ancient and modern, have flourished exceedingly. At least, 
they have flourished if we are to judge by the counting of heads. 
Besides, it is certain that the number of those reading classics in 
universities has declined; it is also certain that the great majority 
of students in our English Schools have very little Latin and no 
Greek ; they cannot, even if they had the will to do so, habitually read 
in ancient literature. Indeed, this is true also of many of those who 
are engaged in teaching in our English Schools. By and large, I 
think it is true to say that classics and English exist side by side 
in universities ; they have not become notably mixed up. This may 
be the result of the disapproval with which the classical scholar has 
frequently looked on English studies; or it may be a fault in English 
teachers in the universities. But the fact remains. 

We all earnestly hope that recent signs of an arrest in the decline 
of classical studies will become more numerous; and I am also sure 
that English Schools are under a great obligation to do everything 
in their power to help to sustain interest in the ancient world. If it 
is true that classical scholars have been, and still are, hoity-toity 
about English studies, English scholars have need to take all 
precautions against returning the offence. There is no teacher of 
English in our universities more desirous and more able to make 
the study of English literature a living power, than Dr. Leavis. 
But he has declared that ‘‘ the common result of a classical training 
(need it be said that there are, of course, exceptions ?) is to incapacitate 
from contact with literature for life’; and he goes on to say that 
the qualities a classical education creates in a man “are almost 
insuperable bars to the development of critical sensibility”. I am 
bound to say that I think these are hard, and unnecessary, sayings. 
Nettleship also says, or implies, hard things about classical education ; 
but he also says of education in English literature that “ one must 
acquiesce (as one acquiesces in the case of the classics) in the results 
being grotesquely small and disappointing in the majority of people”. 
This is well said; it issues from a fine disillusion; the facts so far 
bear it out; and it is better to join with the classical scholars in a 
meeting of mourning than to engage them in a shooting match. 
Education always has been, and always will be, a losing game. 
We shall get nowhere if we do not acknowledge this. Disillusion 
of this kind is rightminded and, in addition, invigorating; it is the 
only possible antidote to the despair, restlessness and languor which 
are always threatening. 

(2806) 
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But my point is that the teaching of classics and the teaching of 
English alike lose much by lying so far apart in our universities. 
They are the two most potent agencies in humanistic education in 
England. But they have hardly begun to act in alliance. We hear 
so much of our classical heritage. But we may wonder what it 
comes to in the universities. Classical and English scholars feel dis- 
inclination (I do not say without reason) to undertake to speak about 
both testator and legatee, and then about the use to which the legatee 
has put the legacy; it is, I think, natural to doubt whether the sense 
of the legacy is a living power in English Schools; and if this is so, 
the responsibility lies perhaps as much on the side of the classical 
scholar as on the side of the English. 1 confess that I write in téo 
great ignorance of what happens in this way in our universities ; 
I know that in the University of London it is possible to study the 
classical background of English literature for an optional paper ; 
and much informal co-operation may be going on (as it goes on in 
my own university) of which I am not aware. I know too that it is 
a natural thing for scholars on either side to hesitate in the face of 
what they readily acknowledge for their insufficient knowledge of 
matters on the other side. Even so, I venture to think, with the 
utmost readiness to be shown up for ill-informed, that by and large 
classical and English scholars are not co-operating as fully as they 
may or might. We all of us still live and teach in a lively memory of 
all that Matthew Arnold stood for ; and I do not doubt that if Arnold 
were alive now, he would point to this state of affairs as a lamentable 
weakness in our humanistic education today. 

I may perhaps put the matter in another way. Some knowledge of 
Latin is required for admission to some universities and to many 
Faculties of Arts. In this way the universities exercise a very great 
influence in keeping classical studies alive in schools. In this way 
they also exercise a considerable influence in ensuring that classical 
studies in schools are frequently dull grinds desperately undergone 
for Matriculation. But it may be doubted if we justify our require- 
ments by what happens to the undergraduate’s Latin in the univer- 
sity ; and the undergraduate and his headmaster may wonder if the 
universities are doing more than putting out a stock conservative 
reaction in sustaining this demand on them. 


English as a discipline 
I turn now to other sentences in the passage from Nettleship’s 
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letter which I have quoted. He says that it must be humbug to say 
that a literature in one’s own language cannot be educational: the 
study of fine thoughts (no doubt Nettleship uses the word “ thought ” 
in a wide sense) expressed in the finest language is the chief way of 
nurturing the soul; and literature (and he declares that one’s own 
literature is enough, if needs be) is the staple of humanistic education. 
Besides, he says, this study provides chance enough of training in 
attention, exactness, memory and reasoning. Nettleship, then, gives 
first place to literature (and is willing, apparently, to give it to the 
study of English literature); history and philosophy take a second 
place. In saying this Nettleship is saying what Matthew Arnold 
said. Arnold had little interest in history and less head for philosophy; 
and what Arnold said of poetry could be applied, without disloyalty 
to his intention, to imaginative literature as a whole: “ It is to the 
poetical literature of an age that we must look .. . for. . . the 
performance of a work which demands the most energetic and 
harmonious activity of all the powers of the human mind. Because 
that activity of the whole mind, that genius, as Johnson nobly 
describes it, ‘ without which judgment is cold and knowledge inert ; 
that energy which collects, combines, amplifies and animates’, is in 
poetry at its highest stretch and in its most energetic exertion.” 
Arnold here emphasizes a point in Nettleship’s letter : the whole mind 
is involved, a harmonious activity of all our powers; not only what 
we may call “imagination”, but also attention, memory and 
reasoning: the will and the intellectual faculties are also involved. 

Many will be sympathetic enough with all this. But it is also 
true that English, as a subject of university study after many years 
of teaching, is, I will not say despised, but at least widely suspect. 
It is frequently regarded as not really taxing the mind, as woolly, 
and not a true discipline. To be well read in English is regarded as 
a most desirable thing, as essential even to a cultured person; but to 
study English, to give three years of academic labour to it (to say 
nothing of a life-time) is a doubtful business: it is better to read 
classics, philosophy, history ; these things require strenuous intellec- 
tual exertion in varying ways ; English does not. Literary criticism is 
viewed with a certain tolerant contempt. 

This is the attitude, I think, of many outside the English Schools. 
It is not unknown for example in classical circles, to say nothing of 
other spheres of teaching farther off from humane studies. I am 


not now concerned to say there is not justification for this attitude. 
(2806) c2 
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I am more concerned now to say that it is not unknown within 
English Schools themselves. There has been (perhaps from the 
inception of English as a subject of university study) a good deal of 
scepticism from philological quarters about literary study ;_ the 
student of the history of the language, especially in its medieval 
phases, is sometimes disposed to think literary study hot air, as 
leading nowhere, as an affair of vague feeling which eludes precise 
and rigorous scholarship. Here the English philologist seems to 
share in what has not infrequently been the point of view of the 
classical scholar. 

This then is the situation. On the one side the advocacy of 
Nettleship and Arnold, with which we can all sympathize, and on the 
other, a widespread doubt about what it comes to in practice, with 
which, also, we may sympathize. Dr. Leavis once asked this question: 
‘* Can any teacher in a University School of English, engaging today 
in the appropriate stocktaking, feel comfortable as he contemplates, 
in relation to the notions he likes to entertain of his function and 
responsibility, what is actually . . . effected in their name?” The 
question is well asked; and I dare answer with: “‘ He cannot.” 
Dr. Leavis goes on with other questions: “‘ Mustn’t an education, 
properly so called, involve a discipline ? and isn’t a discipline notably 
what English has . . . not provided?” Then he adds: “* The charge 
is hard to resist, and there is good reason for dissatisfaction.” I 
need not apologize for quoting Dr. Leavis; what he has written in 
Education and the University and in a recent essay introducing his 
edition of Mill on Bentham and Coleridge is the most notable 
statement in our time of what English Schools should be about and 
how they should set about it. He says a little later: ‘‘ The essential 
discipline of an English School is the literary-critical; it is a true 
discipline, only in an English School if anywhere will it be fostered, 
and it is irreplaceable. It trains, in a way no other discipline can, 
intelligence and sensibility together, cultivating a sensitiveness and 
precision of response and a delicate integrity of intelligence— 
intelligence that integrates as well as analyses, and must have 
pertinacity and staying power as well as delicacy.”” I am not as 
sure as Dr. Leavis that only English studies can do this, or ought 
to doit. I should have thought that the study of classical literature 
and of modern foreign literature should also do it. Still, I certainly 
agree that English Schools should seek strenuously to do as Dr. 
Leavis says; and I take it that he is repeating, in his own way, what 
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Nettleship and Arnold said: the study of letters engages, or ought 
to engage, the disciplined and harmonious activity of all our powers. 
No doubt we still continue to fall very short of achieving this. We 
can only go on trying, remembering “* to acquiesce. . . in the results 
being grotesquely small ”’. 


“Literature ’’ and “ Language ” 

I turn now briefly to consider the study of English literature in 
relation to the study of other ‘“‘subjects”. In the first place, it is 
no secret, as I have said, that there frequently exists a good deal of 
tension between “ literature” and “‘ language ’’ in English Schools ; 
and a solution is sometimes reached by regarding the two as different 
subjects merely: there exist in some universities a Department of 
English Literature and a Department of English Language. That 
this state of affairs has come about in any measure is profoundly to 
be deplored ; it consists in an utterly unjustified dichotomy. In the 
first place, the history of the language is essential to the study of the 
history of literature. In the second, the study of the history of the 
language is chiefly the study of the language in its medieval phases ; 
but it is obviously undesirable, if indeed it is thinkable, that the 
study of medieval English language should somehow get separated 
from the study of medieval English literature. To learn the language 
in its medieval forms is to acquire the means of studying medieval 
civilization as it worked and created its world and wrote. What 
conceivable ground of tension and mutual suspicion can exist? We 
have indeed to make allowance for the man whose interests are in 
pure philology ; but the overriding justification for medieval English 
studies is that they provide the opportunity for the study of a 
literature and civilization very different from our own, but from which 
our own has come and to which in some respects it still deeply 
belongs. Medieval English studies are not merely an occasion for 
philological study ; they may become that, no doubt; but primarily 
they are a mighty means of literary and historical education. The 
decline of the medieval side of our English Schools would be a 
catastrophe of the first magnitude, and a loss at least as great as the 
loss of classics. English should stand or fall as a single School of 
study, having medieval and modern sides, and as one thing and not 
two. To make of an English School something modern merely, 
would be at least as silly as to have a School of History in which 
medieval history was ignored. 
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English and Philosophy 

But English studies may also be actively related to philosophical 
studies; or again to social, political and economic studies. Now 
when we try to envisage English in relation to these, two possibilities 
occur. First, what are generally called Joint Schools. Secondly, 
that a student of the literature of a given period should be encouraged 
to inquire into the intellectual and social setting of the period ; and 
in this way his reading in philosophy and history would be actively 
related to his study of poet’ and prose without his formally belonging 
to another School and being styled a philosopher or historian. Of 
these alternatives, the second has been warmly advocated, if I under- 
stand him aright, by Dr. Leavis. Dr. Leavis sees English studies as 
sending a man off into philosophical and historical excursions ; and 
in those excursions he must remain a literary student; that is, says 
Dr. Leavis, “‘ an intelligence with the sensitiveness, the flexibility and 
the disciplined and mature pre-occupation with value that should be 
the product of a literary training’. Dr. Leavis wants (and it is 
natural to feel a very strong sympathy with him) a genuine synthesis 
of literary, philosophical and historical study; and he sees literary 
study as a unifying power in humanistic education. 

The first alternative, I said, is Joint Schools. A Joint School of 
History and English is indeed unlikely: the sheer bulk of reading 
that would be required is excessive. At the same time, the ignorance 
of English history shown by some students of English is surprising ; 
it needs always to be countered by encouraging reading of good 
historical works or by such historical inquiries as Dr. Leavis urges. 
But Joint Schools of Philosophy and English are possible and indeed 
exist. Such Joint Schools, in which the student’s time is more or 
less equally divided between philosophical and literary study, have 
the merit, which Dr. Leavis’s proposal does not have, that a student 
in them need not be accused of being only belletristic in his philo- 
sophical reading; he will have a genuinely philosophical training; 
he will not merely acquaint himself with the thoughts of philosophers ; 
he will endeavour to think his way into and out of their problems. 
That is to say, his reading in the philosophers will be genuinely 
historical and not a somewhat dreary compilation of so-called 
“History of Ideas”; and he will be well-advised to make the 
seventeenth century the period in which, above all, his literary 
and philosophical studies should aim to sustain and enrich each 
other. 

[cont. on p. 304) 





IV. LITERATURE IS A BRANCH OF 
LANGUAGE 
By Marjorie Daunt 
Reader in English Language, University of London 


Let it be understood from the outset that this article is not intended 
to be instructive. To highly trained students of language it may seem 
commonplace. They may have heard it all before. The aim of the 
writer is to make an attack on the old prejudice against “ language ” 
as a dreary subject imposed by universities on students with aesthetic 
appreciation in order to discipline their minds. “‘ Language”’, as 
used here, is not a form of English which ended in 1500 A.D. or 
at latest 1600, and which even then was mostly written, or if spoken, 
was spoken in single vowels and consonants. ‘“* Language” here 
means what is spoken by English people (not British) on March 15th, 
1951, the good earth from which all the literature of 2001 A.D. must 
grow. Literature has very long roots. The child who, writing a 
letter of thanks to an aunt, prefers to write her own word to the 
word suggested by her mother, is the extreme tip of one root. She 
is showing linguistic selection. She is matching thought and word. 
Through all the stages of penny dreadfuls, shilling shockers, comic 
cuts, to Class B in Boot’s Library, and up to the lofty heights 
inhabited by Mr. T. S. Eliot, the process goes on with greater and 
greater precision, though also with greater complexity. The under- 
standing of present-day language is made difficult by the many 
amateur theories, put forward by people who think that because 
they speak English they know about it. One of these strange 
confusing notions is the deeply rooted idea that “‘ language ”’ has 
some real existence, separate from the people who produce it. 
According to some people, language can “ change’’, it can be | 
“right” or “wrong”, it can be “ beautiful” or “ugly” or 
“ vulgar”? or “ provincial”. It can be prevented from changing 
(so older people think), or at least should be prevented. Swift 
thought the same. “I see no reason,” he said, “‘ why language 
should be perpetually changing.” His spiritual descendants to-day 
try to force the pattern of “ standard” English on all educated 
speakers, and the fetters of Latin grammar on the elasticity of the 
English language. 

Another fallacy is that language is better and more valuable when 
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written than spoken. This idea is widespread. Just after the war 
a very intelligent man, in a class taken by the present writer, was 
much distressed by the suggestion that spoken language was the 
leader in the partnership “‘ spoken and written ”’. 

“But I’ve always understood that we ought to speak as we 
write.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because then in a few generations we should get a pure and true 
language.” 

** What is a pure and true language ?” 

** One that isn’t turgid.” 

Resisting a desire to ask what “ turgid ” was, the writer changed 
the subject. This perfectly honest point of view summarizes the 
wrong approach of many educated people to language questions, 
and the failure to consider the nature and function of language. 
The traditional definition of language, which is to be found in 
countless grammars, is ‘the communication of ideas (or thoughts) 
by means of articulate speech”. This definition is often true. 
The lecturer, provided his speech is articulate, is, one hopes, 
communicating ideas, but what about the man who, meeting a 
stranger for the first time, says ““ How do you do?” Is he really 
asking a question? What answer does he want? He generally 
expects the answer, ‘“‘ How do you do”’, said with an extended hand. 
In other words he asks a question to which he wants no answer but 
expects in reply the same question, which he doesn’t mean to answer. 
Should he get the answer “I am fairly well, thank you, but I have 
a septic antrum”, he would at once feel that he was meeting a 
foreigner. And so he would be. Plainly, language is something 
much wider in its scope and uses than the stock definition implies. 
The latest and most generally accepted view of language is the 
sociological. It is “something that we do in a given social situation”’. 
This view of language sees it as “‘ the system by which we function 
as human beings” and the “context of situation”’ as producing from 
the speakers certain linguistic uses which are those proper to their 
group in such a position. The essential thing is for the member of 
a social group, of whatever kind, to do or say the expected thing. 
This gives confidence and makes for social stability. Cliché in this 
sense is a good thing, the foundation of social life. The man who 
persists in being “‘ original’ is a disruptive social pest. He prides 
himself on saying unusual things and Aow uneasy he makes his 
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hearers. The theory of the context of situation as compelling the 
language actions of the people taking part is to be found in embryo 
in the work of Philip Wegener.* It was enlarged by Malinowskit 
in the course of his ethnographical work in the Trobriand Islands. 
‘* A statement spoken in real life is never detached from the situation 
in which it has been uttered. For each verbal statement by a human 
being has the aim and function of expressing some thought or feeling 
actual at that moment and in that situation and necessary for some 
reason or other to be made known to another person or persons— 
in order either to serve purposes of common action, or to establish 
ties of purely social communion, or else to deliver the speaker of 
violent feelings or passions. Without some imperative stimulus of 
the moment, there can be no spoken statement. In each case, 
therefore, utterance and situation are bound up inextricably with each 
other, and the context of situation is indispensable for the under- 
standing of the words.” 

This *‘ context of situation ” theory has been carried much further 
by J. R. Firth,t who has devised a technique for analysis. Contexts 
are of various kinds, but in any given society they can be arranged in 
categories. For example, people meet each other in casual com- 
panionship on trains every day, or in a local shop. They are not 
friends but well-wishing acquaintances. They exchange remarks such 
as, “* Lovely day, isn’t it?’’ ‘“* Splendid ”’, “* Lot of flu about, have 
you been all right?” ‘‘ The Vicar’s looking very old, poor old 
chap”, “‘ Have you seen the tulips in the garden at 39 ?”” and so on. 
The purpose of these remarks is superficial friendliness, and any 
serious approach would be out of the picture and would cause a 
recoil of shock in the hearers. Imagine the dismay which would 
greet such a remark as “I do want to talk to you about the themes 
in Bach’s B-Minor Mass” hurled among the friendly chatterers of 
the local grocer’s shop! This kind of talk is classed as phatic 
communion, it forms a very important element in the social life of 
many human groups. Other possible categories of situations are 
‘* purposeful persuasion ’’ which covers propaganda and advertise- 
ment, and all the cases where men try to influence others by the 
power of words and not necessarily by reason; or again “ social 

*P. Wegener. Untersuchungen iiber die Grundfragen des Sprachlebens. 1885. 


+ B. Malinowski. The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages in the Appendix 
to Ogden & Richards The Meaning of Theory, 1923. 


tJ.R. Firth. Tongues of Men; Speech; The Technique of Semantics (Transations of 
the Philological Society, 1935), 
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flattery ’’, which includes love-making. This last category provides 
us with a good example of how present-day speech could be explored 
and systematized. It would be quite possible to collect the vocabulary 
and syntax of all the usual methods of courtship in a number of social 
groups. The important thing is to observe the limits imposed by 
the group. Kensington doesn’t change hats or refer to a young man 
as ““my boy’; “‘ my young man ”’ is not now used east of Tower 
Bridge, but it might be used, in inverted commas, in Knightsbridge. 
It would be possible to question newlyweds as to how they got 
engaged, what each said; to get modern and youthful opinion as to 
the genuineness of scenes in novels and plays; to group and classify 
according to the age and social state of the speakers and to arrive 
at a language system of the situation for (a) men, (6) women of 
(c) under thirty, (d) of the professional class in London, or (e) of 
the farming group in Westmorland, and so on. The language of 
the group is the badge of its unity. Every collection of human 
beings who have to live or work together must produce a Janguage 
for themselves, if their social relationship is to be sound. Every 
school has its own slang. The R.A.F. made itself a grammar and 
a dictionary, but ualess the situation is understood the language 
cannot be understood. How is all this related to literature ? Because, 
as has been pointed out by other writers on language, there is only 
one moment of reality, the moment at which the words are spoken 
in a situation ; after that, if the speech is repeated, or written down, 
or analysed from various points of view, it all becomes abstract study, 
so that all written language to a certain extent is abstract study. 
If it is written to-day and refers to any social group we know, we can 
imagine the context much more easily than if we are dealing with 
the past, but a linguistic study of present-day contexts will be often 
extremely revealing when applied to the past, since literary fashion 
often suggests a much greater difference between the life and speech 
of present and past than was really the case. Malinowski points 
out that the language of the islanders when fishing in a group is 
as much something they do as the strokes of the paddle or the spear. 
They cannot say anything that is not part of the action. This is 
equally true of the Oxford and Cambridge Rugger Match, or any 
other good match. One wonders what would happen to the man 
who dared to say aloud “I say, that’s a pretty girl in the third row 
of the stand”. So we are sure that at the Battle of Maldon, in 
991 a.D., when most of his thegns died round Byrhtnoth, Alderman 
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of Essex, no one made any speeches beyond cheering and semi- 
inarticulate cries to friends, and furious snarls and shouts to the 
Danes. But the poem written very soon afterwards, attributes 
longish speeches to many of the warriors, and there must be, we 
see, a literary purpose removed from battle reality. It is quite 
plain that some treacherous and cowardly followers forsook their 
chief, and it was important that everyone should know who did 
and who didn’t flee. The context of situation has changed and 
the speeches of the loyal are epitaphs, set up in memory of them; 
the Saxons were no more talkative in battle, in all probability, 
than their descendants today. Considered from the sociological 
point of view, spoken language becomes very difficult to criticize 
as “right” or “wrong”. The most primitive group of human 
beings can make itself a language quite sufficient for its humble 
needs. When someone introduces a “‘ better” form of language into 
the group he is “‘ wrong’’. When people talk airily about “ ugly ” 
dialects, cockney, etc., they forget, first, that to the speakers of that 
dialect it is nice, and secondly that it is produced by the conditions 
of life of the group that speak it, and that the only way to change 
the language is to change the conditions. People from large foreign 
cities such as Rome, Warsaw and Madrid have declared that if they 
are not so near to our cockney speakers as to hear the English words, 
they would swear that they were at home, in the poorer parts of 
their various towns. Evidently there are characteristics of language 
common to those, even in different countries, who grow up, and live, 
in similar circumstances. Each social group is often proud of its 
language and resents criticism, and will only change through a new 
loyalty or for snob reasons. When we look at written language the 
position is quite different. Written language is one step into the 
abstract. It has a relation to the spoken but it need not correspond 
to it. It has rules laid down as the M.C.C. lay down the rules for 
Cricket. “‘ You mustn’t use body-line bowling ’’ and “* you mustn’t 
split your infinitives’’. Nothing can stop split infinitives, in speech. 
Indeed they are often essential: ‘I had to absolutely shout to make 
her listen ”’ is far better than “‘ I had absolutely to shout... .” 
Written language covers letters, diaries, bills, advertisements, 
reports, papers, commercial language which no one ever speaks, and 
these all have their own rules, and so can be right or wrong without 
any serious human implications, unless the rightness or wrongness 
can be connected with social inferiority or superiority. Professor 
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Miles Hanley of Madison, Wisconsin, has classed all speakers as 
the Assured, the Anxious, and the Indifferent. This distinction goes 
deep. Assurance produces relaxation and easy speech. The present 
writer once said to a young Soviet Russian that if he lived another 
fifty years he would find the sons and daughters of the Commissar- 
class speaking like our County families. ““ Oh,” said he, “ you 
needn’t wait fifty years. They’re doing it now.” The “ Assured ” 
are certain they are never wrong, so they are unself-conscious and 
are good speakers. They belong to a social élite which may be of 
any kind, but whatever that social élite may be the Anxious will want 
to copy it. The Indifferent may be ignorant and speak “ badly ” 
from the point of view of the élite, or they may be good speakers 
within their own group, such as farmers, or high grade mechanics, 
but the chief point about them is that they don’t care. Certain 
periods have produced more “ Anxious ” than others, but no period 
has been without the three groups. What then is the effect on 
literature ? The Anxious have always tried to write in the “ best ” 
manner, and for hundreds of years this implied following a Latin 
model. Even King Alfred had two styles of writing. A simple 
natural style probably not far off speech, as when in his will, after 
leaving various sums he says: “I do not know certainly whether 
there is so much money nor do I know whether it may be greater. 
But this I expect.”” But when Alfred was drawing up a letter to a 
bishop he must have felt that Latinism was required, for in his 
famous letter to Waerferth he says: “* Therefore it seems to me better, 
if it seems so to you, that we certain books, those which may be the 
the most necessary for all men to know, that we those into that 
language should turn, which we all can understand. ...” This 
worship of Latin style continued naturally among the Anxious who 
looked on Latin as the mark of superiority, and in the nineteenth 
century, when the Anxious were produced by mass production as 
a result of the Industrial Revolution, and rich manufacturers wanted 
to put their sons into the élite group of the time, the tide of fine 
language rose to flood level. In a delightful book, The Complete 
Letter-writer or Polite English Secretary, 5th edition, 1758, there is 
an introduction on good style of writing which is equally true to-day. 
**'When you sit down to write a letter remember that this sort of 
writing should be like conversation; observe this, and you will be 
no more at a loss to write, than you will be to speak to the Person 
were he present; and this is Nature without affectation, which, 
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generally speaking, always pleases. . ** Express your Meaning 
as freely as possible; long Periods may please the Ear, but they 
perplex the Understanding ; a Short Stile and plain, strikes the Mind, 
and fixes an Impression ; a tedious one is seldom clearly understood, 
and never long remember’d.”’ But from the mid-nineteenth century 
comes a Complete Letter-Writer from Scotland, in which Letter 
LXXXI is “‘ from a Young Gentleman, in expectation of an Estate 
from his penurious Uncle, to a young Lady of Small Fortune, 
desiring her to elope with him to Scotland ”. And this is followed by 
“ The Lady’s prudent Answer ”’: 
at 
Though thoroughly conscious in this act I make a breach of 
those laws said to be laid down for lovers, especially such of 
our sex as would rather be celebrated for a romantic turn of 
mind than for what is far more preferable, a prudent decorum, 
yet I cannot be persuaded but that there may occur such a 
crisis as may make it consistent with the strictest rules of honour 
and justice, which at least ought to be put in the balance if not 
outweight, whatever custom have prescribed. That such a crisis 
now exists, your letter and former concurring testimonies make 
manifest, and believe me when I assure you most solemnly, I 
place their validity to that account, and not to a mistaken notion 
or consciousness of my own merit, etc., etc., etc.” 


This is offered as a model. In order to realise how assured the great 
writers of literature are the test of language can be applied. The 
most distinguished artists write most closely to the spoken language 
and the latinate style is usually a mark of inferiority, or at least 
of fear. Chaucer and Shakespeare brought near-spoken English to 
the highest position. Professor C. L. Wrenn thinks that Shakespeare’s 
so-called coined words are often colloquial words from London or 
Warwickshire making an appearance for the first time in the great 
world. Even Milton shaped the Latin which was a second language 
to him into an English pattern, so that the “‘ palpable obscure ” 
needs no note at the end to explain it. 

But the Anxious put up Latin as a defence, a protective screen 
between their shrinking thoughts and the critical world. The 
Anxious were often instructors in schools, and as such tried to teach 
the young “fine language’’. This was true of America as well as 
England, as Tom Sawyer testifies. On the Examination Evening of his 
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school, the “* young ladies ’’ (the eldest girl-students) read composi- 
tions on various subjects. 

*“A prevalent feature in these compositions . . . . was a 
wasteful and opulent gush of ‘ fine language’; another was a 
tendency to lug in by the ears particularly prized words and 
phrases until they were worn entirely out.” 


All the writers who have great creative powers, who have works of 
art in them which they must produce or die, in the creative emotion 
naturally use their native speech, even if a Latinate style is at their 
disposal In no case is this more startling than in the contrast 
between the letters of Herbert Asquith the statesman and Herbert 
Asquith the lover and artist, writing to Margot Tennant. 

** Literature’ is only one of the many uses of language in our 
social life, and the border line between language for everyday life 
and language for literature is very nebulous. The greater the writer, 
the nearer he comes to the vernacular. 

There are certain features of spoken language which are often 
overlooked by the critics of literature, but which are so fundamental 
that an understanding of them might be of great value. For 
example, a vowel or consonant, which is immediately followed by a 


voiced consonant, is always longer than the same sounds followed by 
a breath consonant, as can be seen by comparing dogs and docks, 
send and sent, killed and kilt, etc. When we look at Emily Brontes 
** Last Lines ” :-— 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 


We find that the last line is full of pauses, and that these pauses 
are made inevitable by the long vowels and consonant groups of 
changes, sustains, dissolves, and that the quickening of pace at the 
end of the line comes from the shorter creates (vowel + breath 
consonant). - It is interesting to see a scientific basis for an artistic 
effect. Most important for the appreciation of poetry (or, indeed, 
of prose) is a knowledge of present-day stress and intonation, and 
an understanding of what is meant by the term /inguistic pieces. 
In spite of the look of a printed page we do not speak in words, 
but in pieces of language. Such groups as to the door, on the table, 
in the street, he often comes, I should have thought so, and so on, are 
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moveable indivisible units. We say t-th-door but we can never say 
t- or th- alone. They form a prefix to door. They are unstressed 
forms and as such have as much right to exist as the stressed forms. 
They are not a “ mistake’ for the stressed, nor are they the result 
of a “ lazy * way of speaking. They are the result of a very efficient 
and rhythmic way of speaking practised by the English for two 
thousand years. Henry Sweet divided words into full words and 
form words and this distinction is a good one. An examination of 
pieces in modern English reveals a series of patterns which when 
we look back seem to apply to the great writers, the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, right back to the poet of Beowulf, whose “ half-lines ” 
are almost certainly pieces related to the living language, not artificial 
literary metre. The sentence stress of English has very distinct 
characteristics (which can be learnt from Daniel Jones’s Outline of 
Phonetics). Most noticeable is the regular recurrence of strong 
stresses, with very weak and much shortened unstressed intervals. 
This gives English speakers a capacity for poetic, or perhaps one 
should say verse, expression which is frequently too easy. Stress is 
bound up so closely with intonation that the two must be considered 
together, and intonation is perhaps the most important element in 
a language. A foreigner’s individual sounds may be, within certain 
limits, imperfect, but if his stress and intonation are good, native 
speakers will accept him as genuine. How much attention is paid 
by literary critics to the patterns of present-day English stress and 
intonation? Yet not only are there definite patterns, which are 
common to all educated speakers (and patterns common to all 
members of any group) but there is evidence that these features are 
not new. It is sadly frequent to meet people who lay down the law 
about poetic rhythm in English but who cannot describe what they 
do themselves in ordinary speech. How can a poet of any quality 
outrage the sense of speech-rhythm which has grown up with him 
since his babyhood ? Surely then, when we consider the poetry of 
to-day, one of the first things we must know is the ordinary stress 
of English speech, since from this the poet started. It might even 
be valuable to a study of the work of T. S. Eliot to give some 
attention to the speech-rhythm of his part of America. On one 
occasion, the present writer was speaking rather rashly about the 
impossibility of listening very long at a time to Hiawatha, on the 
ground that the speech-rhythm was not natural to us and sounded 
choppy and monotonous. Afterwards an American came up and 
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said “* You weren’t fair to Hiawatha, it isn’t an English pome, it’s 
an American pome.”’ He then proceeded to say some lines, and the 
spread vowels, and very light inter-vocalic consonants and the gentler 
stresses made a beautiful thing of it. It was clear that the basic 
Finnish metre would go into American but not into English. 

To describe stress and intonation patterns very briefly, the first 
stress is highest in unemphatic sentences and the voice falls to 
the last stress which usually slurs down or up. The voice turns 
down at the end of the sentence in unemphatic statements, in 
questions that cannot be answered “ yes’ or “ no’’, in commands 
and in exclamations; it turns up in statements with a strong implica- 
tion, in questions that can be answered “‘ yes”’ or “no”, and in 
requests. There are, of course, a great many more details of 
emphasis, parenthesis and repetition, but these can all be found in 
A Handbook of English Intonation by L. Armstrong and I. Ward. 
These patterns of standard English probably have remained stable 
for a considerable time. Lindley Murray, the famous grammarian, 
made, about 1800, a Reader or anthology of extracts suitable to be 
read aloud in the home. In the introduction he gives directions as 
to how the reader should use his voice. He talks about tones, 
emphasis, and pauses; about rising and falling inflections of the 
voice. “ Interrogative sentences, for instance, are often terminated 
in this manner: (i.e., with upward inflection of voice) as: ‘Am I 
ungrateful ?’, ‘Is he in earnest?’ But where a sentence is begun 
by an interrogative pronoun or adverb it is commonly terminated 
by the falling inflection, as: ‘ What has he gained by his folly?’ ” 

These descriptions of intonation in c. 1809 are equally true to-day. 
We state them in the form: “‘Questions that can or can’t be answered 
Yes or No”, but the facts are the same. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to reproduce here the very simple notation which makes 
it easy to record intonation. It is explained very clearly in A Handbook 
of English Intonation, and any reader who wants to relate intonation 
to poetry can master the technique in a very short time. The writer 
has been following this fascinating trail for some years, and has 
picked up a few interesting facts. 

** Why so pale and wan, fond lover” has a definite intonation 
framework, two lines turn down, two up, one down, DD U UD, 
and the second verseis DD U DD. Again, of all the poems in the 
Oxford Book of English Verse only forty end in a question. All the rest 
finish with a statement without any special implication and so with 
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falling inflection. Of the forty, twenty end with questions that can’t 
be answered “ Yes” or “No”, so that the voice falls to the 
home-note. Of the last twenty, several have such long additions 
to the original question that it is forgotten and they end with the 
“home-note”’ of the voice naturally (cf. 578 and 609). The 
remaining poems end with an upturned voice and are definitely 
either discontented (93), expectant (610) or restless (822). Keats’s 
Ode to a Nightingale, with the half-dazed ending Do I wake, or 
sleep ? is much more dazed if the intonation is that of two separate 
questions, each with a rising intonation, than if the phrase is taken 
as one question, in which case the pattern would involve falling 
intonation, since the answer would be either “‘ wake’ or “ sleep ” 
and not “‘ Yes” or “ No”’. 

Keats presents the most exciting varieties of intonation, and in 
view of his interest in sounds, this may not be entirely unconscious. 
He uses emphasis on special words a great deal, which brings 
inevitable voice movement into his lines. 


Whence came ye, merry Damsels, whence came ye, 
So many, and so many and such glee. . . 


Here the intonation pattern has a charming regularity and the 
variation is introduced by the beat of syllables ‘“‘ merry damsels ” 
on the home-note of the voice, but in La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
a long steady falling intonation to every line is inevitable. It must 
be remembered that except in emphatic sentences the first stressed 
syllable is highest in pitch and the others fall slightly. 


Oh! What can ail thee, knight at arms, 
Alone and palely loitering. . . 


The second line could have two possible intonations, either with 
a double fall on a/one and loitering, and/or with the whole line said 
on the same level as knight-at-arms. This falling intonation gives a 
background of monotony to words which are so far from monotonous 
that said differently they might sound melodramatic. In the lines 


I saw pale kings and princes pale, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all... . 


the words are all so important that no one could be emphasized at 

the expense of the others, and the monotony is preserved in a 

weighted form. Keats’s more varied intonation can be traced in 
(2806) D 
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On first looking into Chapman’s Homer where, however, only two 
lines absolutely must turn up. Those are the lines of the climax :— 


Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men. . . . 


Here eyes and men would naturally be said with a down-up twist 
of intonation which leads on to what is coming, and is also full of 
implication. 

It is only possible to offer here a few gleanings from work which 
is being done. Those people who like to “ say ” poetry often change 
the natural intonation and either have too much or too little intona- 
tion change, and even often break the pattern of natural English. 
Only the awe which nearly all English people feel for poetry, an awe 
which they do not show for music or painting, makes them accept 
much poetry-reading on the same level as the traditional ecclesiastical 
intoning. 

What then is the moral of all this article? The moral is that, 
language and literature are one; but that language, like the pyramids, 
is much wider at the base than at the apex and that if we want to 
reach the top safely we must begin at the base. 

We are living in the midst of a linguistic revolution, for although 
English has changed very little in fundamentals in the last two 
centuries, the outlook on language has changed very greatly since 
1900. This revolution might be summarized as “ English for the 
English ”’. Let us realize that English literature was made by 
English-speaking men and women and is only at its best when it is 
close to English speech; and not be too proud to study English 
speech at the only possible time, 1951. 
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V. ENGLISH STUDIES IN EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


By Richard Hoggart 
Staff Tutor, Department of Adult Education, University 
College, Hull 


This paper is concerned only with the long courses in English 
arranged by university extra-mural departments. Their length may 
vary from one session of twenty-four weekly meetings, each of two 
hours, to the tutorial class of three such sessions ; they may be taken 
by full or part-time tutors; and they require guided reading and 
regular written work from their students. The tutor has an unusual 
degree of freedom in planning: he must have regard for his students’ 
interests, but has to meet no examination requirements, and the 
regulations on minimum numbers need cause little anxiety. Most 
courses are carried out in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, whose traditions importantly affect their character. 


Students’ motives 

Speaking roughly, we may say that in the late nineteenth century 
the impulse to attend adult education classes was, for very many 
students, that kind of moral purposefulness which had established 
Nonconformity, and the Labour Movement. The demand was 
predominantly for “‘ education for social purpose”’, by which was 
meant something simple and recognizable . . . education which 
equipped a man to take his place as a citizen of a democratic 
community, and, usually, to work for the good of his social class. 
The students came because they saw the problems before them and 
wanted equipment to tackle those problems. Today it would be 
truer to say that many come because they feel morally and politically 
bewildered. 

Of course, individuals join such a group for a variety of secondary 
reasons, and more than one reason may be present in the same 
person. So some may come to literature classes for further pro- 
fessional training, some because they think that the sign of a 
** cultured person ”’ is the ability to talk about books, some because 
they suspect that there is to be gained from reading a pleasure which 
they are at present denied. But probably the central reason, 
common to almost all who stay after the first month (however 
hidden this may be from the student himself), is that each of them is 

(2806) D2 
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in some way dissatisfied with the terms of his life, and seeks a moral 
basis of criticism and perhaps of action. He feels obscurely that 
literature will speak to his condition. Further, the good class can 
become a community of a kind rare today, and of great significance 
for its members. It is for these reasons that the student is prepared 
to submit to the considerable demands of attendance. 


The approach of the tutor 


All this throws a severe initial burden on the tutor. He can 
assume nothing, but must from the outset examine the ground on 
which he stands in relation to his subject and to his class. Why 
does he think the teaching of literature to adults valuable? Has it, 
indeed, anything to say to their condition? What dangers does he 
invite if he becomes too conscious of that aspect of his work ? 
What duties does he shirk if he ignores it ? 

The dangers are numerous. He is tempted to present his subject 
in a manner decided by the students’ unspoken demands. In 
working for voluntary bodies very conscious of social purpose, the 
literature tutor can easily suffer from a feeling of guilt about his 
subject. He may find it easy to counter the students’ inclination to 
study only the social reformers of literature; he will find it less easy 
to avoid constantly searching himself for some grim purpose to 
serve as a certificate of study-worthiness for an activity sometimes 
labelled—and the implications are heavily pejorative—“ dilettante”’. 

Again, the tutor has the difficult task of trying to establish the 
right sort of relationships with his group, and with each individual 
in it; and those relationships will be peculiarly intimate. He has to 
accept this as a proper characteristic of the work, whilst resisting the 
temptation to set up as a lay priest or psycho-therapist. There are 
many bad kinds of intimate relationship; to find and maintain a 
good one demands a continuous process of tact and humility. The 
best safeguard is the disciplined study of the subject, in the shared 
assumption that that discipline is salutary and must be obeyed. 

With all these considerations in mind what, then, may we reason- 
ably hope to achieve? Clearly, methods of presentation need much 
thought, though one can become clumsy through thinking too 
much about them; the best “‘technical equipment” is a well- 
grounded scholarship in and an enthusiasm for the teaching of the 
subject. But adult students are so easily over-impressed, so much 
readier to be humble before the tutor than before the work, that we 
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may slip into thinking that all is going well when little of importance 
is being achieved. We may begin, for example, by giving bright 
and informative lectures about books .. . lectures which are 
enjoyed but form a barrier between the books and the students. 

Very soon we learn that the adult class is really a seminar, and 
that the lecture figures in it only-rarely. We have not so much to 
give something as to make certain things happen; we have to 
learn not so much what information to provide as what questions 
to ask, such questions as will initiate thought and awaken sensibility 
in the students. The answers are usually there, inside the individual 
members of the group, if we try to find the best way of eliciting them. 
We have to connect with the students’ experience, to translate into 
terms they can recognize. We need always to seek parallels, 
analogies, clarifying correlations. If we do, we discover that many 
of our students are in some ways better equipped by nature than 
we are. 

The more particular aim is to help the students to read better, to 
increase their ‘‘ comprehension ’’, to give them the elements of that 
*‘ discipline of intelligence and sensibility ’’ which literature offers. 
Most of our students read too much, too bittily, and too quickly: 
they bring the same kind of attention to Joseph Conrad as to the 
middle feature in a popular paper; they have no gears in their 
reading. Again, many of them make a very thin response because 
they give little body—in terms of tone, manner, emotion, and so 
on—to their eye-reading ; their inner ear is almost dead. They need 
to hear literature read well, and to practise reading it aloud 
themselves. In addition, they have a narrow range of response . . . 
they like Romantic poetry but dismiss Cowper as “ artificial ’’; 
they find irony unserious and “ wit’? unpoetic. Since they are 
anxious to make moral judgments, those judgments are often based 
on inadequate evidence; they tend to reach conclusions about a 
book before they have understood what the author is trying to say. 


Literature and morals 


Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the students’ assumption that 
literature is concerned with morals, simply because they have a 
narrow view of the nature of that concern, and perhaps associate it 
with the production of cracker-mottoes or the writing of novels 
exposing social evils. Their predilections may affect literary study 
in the wrong way, so that meetings on Hopkins’s poetry are wasted 
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in discussing the nature of the Jesuit order or the validity of 
conversions to Roman Catholicism. Yet we would be at fault if 
we implied, when we are keeping our eyes closely on the text, that 
the text is an end in itself, and that the discussion of moral and 
metaphysical questions is not simply out of place in a literature 
seminar and beyond our professional competence, but irrelevant 
altogether; that the search for significance and order which lies 
behind all great writing does not matter. It is often possible to 
raise such issues in relation to an actual exercise in reading. Thus, 
I have used parallel passages from William Faulkner’s Sanctuary 
and James Hadley Chase’s No Orchids for Miss Blandish to lead to 
an appreciation, through the texture of the writing, of the difference 
in maturity of the sensibilities informing them. 


Influence of ‘‘ practical criticism ”’ and ‘‘ Scrutiny ”’ 


The actual procedure used in classes has in recent years been 
much influenced by the principles of the “* practical criticism ” and 
‘“* Scrutiny” schools, as they have been expressed in a teaching 
method by a number of writers. That many adult tutors are making 
use of this technique is not surprising. In part we are no doubt 
grateful for something resembling scientific method in a subject so 
amorphous and so often attacked as a “soft option’; more 
importantly, we now see how, in terms of detailed class work, we 
may move towards our main object of teaching the students to read ; 
we know better how to keep genuinely literary matters central and 
how to establish connexions between literature and “* the conscious- 
ness of the age”’, and literature and “‘ mature values”. 

Of the limitations of the method it is not so easy to speak. Yet 
they are serious and call for extreme care in the tutor, as I. A. 
Richards demonstrates in an illuminating chapter of Interpretation 
in Teaching* (where he examines an analysis by E. G. Biaggini), and 
as Roy Meldrum stresses in the introductory chapter to An English 
Technique}, where he says: “In the effort to get a really scientific 
response, free from sentimental prejudices, from stock responses and 
so on, the result may quite easily be that there will be no genuine 
emotional response at all, or that the mood for the appreciation of 
one poem may be much more difficult to feel under (certain) selected 
conditions than the mood for the other. If that is so, the judgment 


* Kegan Paul, 1938. 
t Macmillan, 1935. 
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given will come most conveniently from an intellectual response, a 
conscious gymnastic, a solemn exercise in an unreal balance-room.” 
But one’s misgivings are not so much about the method itself as 
about the spirit in which it is sometimes advocated. There is too 
often a calvinistic self-righteousness of manner and a bloodless 
intellectualism which may be proper to the training of an “ intel- 
lectual saving minority ’’ but is an unsuitable frame of mind in which 
to approach the special problems of adult students. Among the 
younger tutors this arises, I suspect, from a kind of well-meant 
patronage towards the “great anonymous masses” with their 
thoroughly “dulled responses”. Our students’ response to experience 
is often much richer and more courageous than we at first suspect. 
We should base our work on this fine capacity ; we should aim more 
at encouraging and developing what is already there, instead of 
behaving like an anti-tetanus team in a primitive community. 

In what is called ‘* pre-literary analysis ” especially (the analysis 
of advertisements, newspaper leaders, public speeches, and so on), 
we run the risk of not giving the students a fair chance, of unneces- 
sarily hurting or embarrassing them, and worst of all, of encouraging 
the “‘“debunking spirit’, the “spirit that denies”. In proscribing 
sentimentality we may inhibit a sincere emotion; one would prefer 
even some spilling over of emotion to the sour “ knowingness ” 
which can be induced. 

The dangers arise, then, from the temptations the method offers 
to the uncertain, the highly conscientious and the callow to use it 
as a pre-fabricated system for the training of taste. A new orthodoxy 
is rapidly being created, with its own rigid “ spiritual exercises ”’ (the 
same half-dozen or so novels are named again and again in syllabuses; 
young tutors can here obtain a double satisfaction—pride in being 
among the elect, and a sense of security in not going outside the 
established canon). We should remember that T. S. Eliot, whose 
early essays greatly influenced this whole school of criticism, said: 
“The end of poetry is enjoyment and this enjoyment is gusto 
disciplined by taste.” 


How much can be done? 


In any one session our main aim should be to persuade each 
student to experience a number of whole texts, to guide him to as 
full and legitimate a possession of the selected works as he can 
reach. We have both to ‘“ awaken sensibility’’ and “ train 
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discrimination ”’, and those are two aspects of one problem If we rely 
too much on the kind of critical exercise whose misuse I have been 
deploring we will emphasize the latter at the expense of the former, 
and the discrimination created may be a narrow and a mean thing. 

The greater part of each year’s course should be spent on the 
study of a few carefully-chosen texts. One of the many signs of an 
improving class, is the progressive slowing of its pace from year to 
year. Not all works are suitable for intensive study of this kind 
but there are quite enough for our purposes. The students read the 
set work several times at home, probably following some lines 
suggested by the tutor after the first reading. Then we move through 
the text in class, altering speed for different sections, spending most 
time over crucial passages, passages which reveal important points 
about the way words work for this author, and making sure that 
the students acquire at the same time some understanding of the 
organization of the whole work. General critical issues are only 
discussed as they arise from a real problem in reading. Similarly, 
various forms of critical exercise (comparisons, variants and so on) 
are introduced only as the need for them appears in the reading. 
Thus, to increase appreciation of the strength of the Shakespearian 
blank verse line during the tragic period it may be useful to introduce 
for examination a passage from Shelley’s The Cenci, when the 
student’s interest is engaged on this subject during the study of a 
play. To be able to produce a relevant illustration at almost any time 
one needs a large stock of examples, but that is not difficult to acquire. 

One proceeds, so far as possible, by question and answer ; one has 
to envisage beforehand the main lines on which the discussion is 
likely to run, and yet be flexible enough to alter the plan if more 
urgent issues arise; and one has not to be afraid of an occasional 
vacuum and so speak too quickly or often. The speed of reading 
varies with each class, but in general four to six texts are sufficient 
for a year’s work (counting several representative poems by one 
author as a text). One expects to spend four to six weeks over a 
novel, much longer over a tragedy by Shakespeare. For wider reading 
a subsidiary list of recommended books is added to the syllabus. 

I find the process easiest with poems, hardest with plays. The 
reasons for this are probably partly personal, but clearly a poem is 
more easily treated in the way indicated than either a novel or a play. 
But again, the most rewarding material is, my present experience 
suggests, a group of Shakespeare’s plays, which raise most of the 
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important literary questions, and can form a base from which to 
consider less improperly than usual some of the central points about 
the relation of literature to society and to belief. 

If a group of miscellaneous texts from one period is chosen for a 
year’s syllabus the more detailed study can be interspersed with 
discursive and correlative lectures relating the texts to their literary 
and intellectual background. This is neither to give an “ outline ” 
nor to present “ literature as social history”, but to go as far as a 
single tutor usually can, in the work of synthesis among the humane 
studies for which literature is particularly well fitted. Correlative 
lectures need to be prepared with special care, if they are to be 
seminal and intelligible, as well as academically sound. 

Supporting all this is the students’ written work, in which the 
production of formal essays plays a part, though not necessarily the 
primary one. To the possibilities already suggested may be added 
the use of “‘ creative exercises’, exercises designed to encourage the 
student’s response by setting him some of the problems which every 
writer has to meet: reviewing, or the criticism of reviews of a book 
they have read; and the presentation of papers to the group after 
some research, however small. Written exercises have to be graded 
in accordance with differences in intellectual ability or educational 
background ; they have to be marked with unusual care (since the 
student places great importance on what he has finally managed to 
produce), discussed in class, and followed by private suggestions for 
practice and further reading. 

To sum up—we have constantly to be thinking of ways to encourage 
in our students a more active and discriminating sympathy. The 
procedure need be neither grim nor falsely emotional. It should 
have the excitement which arises naturally from the study of an 
exciting subject. The same points will have to be made again and 
again in different ways. There are many students on whom we will 
have, after years, no apparent effect; there are some for whom we 
will be a guide and a stimulus. But this is true of internal students 
too. On the external side we are lucky—in the absence of examina- 
tions and prescribed syllabuses—in having towards our students no 
official duties other than those of teaching our subject in the way 
best suited to it and to their needs as persons. But when we have 
decided the principles of our approach we have made only the first 
step ; what follows is a matter for endless self-examination. 
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The great philosopher Alfred North Whitehead may have been 
overstating his case when he wrote that “‘the merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on God’s earth”’. We could list many 
instances where such “merely well-informed” men served some 
very useful functions in society. And yet we cannot help agreeing 
with Whitehead’s main thesis here, that universities—and schools 
—too often teach for crammed “learnings” alone and ignore in 
the process the development in the students of attitudes, of attitudes 
which could change the outlook of this century. 

We have a problem today in trying to decide how to educate. 
Modern society is being affected more and more by increased 
industrialization, and at the same time it is also becoming increasingly 
“depersonalized” in the sense that efficiency is stressed to the 
derogation of personality. The authoritarian social structure in 
education impedes the creative development of children because, 
in line with the autocratic—and prevalent—philosophy, personality 
can be disregarded and pupils treated as if they were things. 

Universities and schools are much bound by the strong forces 
of tradition and they still use outmoded methods in attempting to 
build the “defences of civilization” in the minds of men. Only 
occasionally, even today, do they develop new experimental methods 
of approach. As Sir Walter Moberly reminds us in his The Crisis 
in the University,* the apathy of the teaching body has led at least 
one observer of the past to the conclusion that “nothing must 
ever be done for the first time”. The argument is still being used 
although there are many who would claim that it is being used less 
frequently. 

Generally we assume that pre-Gutenbergian methods of teaching 
must be used.-still, and we concentrate all our attention on the 
question “Who shall be educated ?”’ and on the question of content, 
“What shall be taught ?”” These questions are of obvious importance 
—especially now, when the world’s population is increasing by 
some twenty millions annually, and when every day brings new 
knowledge which seeks for a place in the curriculum. But in the 


*Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University (S.C.M. Press, 1949). 
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process of concentrating our efforts on the who and what problems 
we have all too often ignored the how. In every generation we have 
some few people who tackle this major problem, but there are 
never enough of them. 


Students are awake 


Visits to representative universities convince one of the fact that, 
students are often more awake to the need for instructional reforms 
than are their professors. Actually it is the students who suffer 
from the “assign-study-recite-test” routine, so this should not be 
sO surprising. But whatever the reason, at least some university 
students are alive today, with reform in their blood. Perhaps in 
part this is due to the fact that the war years have already brought 
home to them broader realities than are to be found in textbook 
learnings. 

Different institutions have different personalities. Even in the 
same country different schools often have very different traditions. 
There is a growing feeling of frustration on the part of students 
everywhere that universities should continue in patterns long out- 
dated instead of pioneering in developing new approaches. But it 
must continually be borne in mind that universities throughout the 
world are not at the same level of advancement; as a consequence, 
reform movements may vary considerably from one institution to 
another. 

Every institution, at any one moment, is an emergent, and both 
students and professors of such institutions are in an environment 
where they start from a given point. The different levels of advance- 
ment of these schools are in part due to the varied backgrounds of 
the institutions. In part also they are due to the fact that members 
of a university too seldom know what is going on-not only in other 
countries but even in other schools of their own country. What 
actually are some of the things that are going on? 


Movements in Scandinavia 

Curricula in most European universities are overcrowded, but it 
is nevertheless the students who are pressing for more general 
education. Here are some examples. In Stockholm, at the out- 
standing Tekniska Hogskolan (KTH), students have taken the lead 
in organizing lectures on “cultural” topics. Their programmes are 
of exceptionally high calibre and the lectures attract a consider- 
able part of the student body. 
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But at all the Swedish universities, students have in the last few 
years been given more and more say in matters concerning teaching 
and curriculum. The influence of Swedish students is steadily 
increasing. They usually serve with professors on university 
committees set up to study academic or social probiems. This 
development has been in large measure the result of the support 
the students are receiving from the Swedish Ministry of Education. 
According to one reporter this “‘has compelled even the university 
authorities to pay considerable attention, perhaps more than they 
really wished, to student opinion’’.* Gustaf Petrén goes on to 
conclude that it might not “‘ be going too far to suggest as a future 
slogan. . . that the state provides the money, the students the ideas ”’. 

In Norway and Denmark students have less direct influence on 
the administration of the universities. There are several reasons 
for this and we shall not discuss them. Suffice it to say that it 
is the professors, though not all of them by any means, who discuss 
such questions as the extent to which supervision of students’ 
work is desirable, the need for curriculum revision, and the problem 
of general education. In Norway, for instance, at the University 
of Oslo, men such as Professor Tom Barth (geology), Einar Molland 
(theology) and Arne Naess (philosophy) were active members of a 
“Committee on General Education” and produced a report a few 
years ago, which, however, was not acted upon by the faculty. 

There is a greater shortage of equipment in these two countries 
and all too few university teachers. At the moment the relatively 
greater financial poverty of Denmark and Norway will delay 
improvement in these matters. In Sweden, on the other hand, the 
government has recently provided for the establishment of additional 
teaching posts at the universities, and financial conditions have 


enabled this country to make tremendous advances in education in 
the last few years. 


Activity in the Netherlands 


Moving westwards on the continent, in our survey of European 
universities, we come to Holland where, again, students are con- 
structively active. Most of the Dutch universities offer lectures of 
a general nature for the entire student membership, and the Studium 
Generale, which sponsors these, is usually student-organized and 
largely student-run. At Delft, for example, to take another instance 


” Gustaf Petrén, “ Swedish University Life and Social Measures affecting Swedish 
Students ” (Reprint of the Swedish Institute, Stockholm, 1947). 
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of a technical university—the Delft Technische Hogeschool—the 
1949-50 Programma offers lectures on such widely diverse subjects 
as Philosophy, Psychology, Music, Theology, Sex, Dutch Painting, 
the Far East, etc. 

The percentage of students who attend these non-compulsory 
lectures is indicative of a demand for liberal education. But it 
must also be reported that there are some, both professors and 
students, who feel that the “solution” is not yet ideal. To be sure, 
these voluntary lectures can be followed by students of any faculty, 
but, say the critics, they are still lectures! Or, again, others say 
that there is a tendency to slight the sciences in making up the lists 
of subjects. 

There is much ferment in Dutch universities and there has just 
been issued a report of an official State Commission on the 
“Reorganization of Higher Education ”’.* Upwards of one hundred 
professors (of the different universities) served on this commission 
and the report goes thoroughly into many important questions. 
The Utrecht branch of the Verbond van Wetenschappelijke Onder- 
zoekers, the Dutch Association of Scientific Workers, has just 
published a paper on “Social Aspects of the Recruiting of Students”. t 
And the Dutch Central Bureau for Statistics has put out a report 
on the social conditions of the students. We must also mention 
the papers and speeches of men such as M. J. Langeveld (psychology 
and education), H. R. Kruyt (chemistry and engineering sciences), 
F. M. (Baron) van Asbeck (colonial law), G. C. G. Heringa (histo- 
logy), etc. All reports stress the need for better financial provisions 
for the poorer students. Certain of them advocate more autonomy 
for the universities. And many local problems are discussed. 

William E. Hocking, the American philosopher who taught for 
a year at the University of Leiden, was greatly impressed by the 
Dutch “ Dispuut”’. He points out the difference between the 
Dispuut and the (American) Seminar, the Seminar being a professor’s 
enterprise and the Dispuut a students’ affair with students deter- 
mining the membership and electing the officers. ‘“‘ They (the 
students) create their own programme—with consultation of the 
professor in whose course the Dispuut is formed. The professor is 
allowed to be present at their gatherings, and he is requested to 


* Rapport van de Staatscommissie tot Reorganisatie van het Hoger Onderwijs, The 
Hague, 1949. 

+Verbond van Wetenschappelijke Onderzoekers, ‘‘ Sociale Aspekten van de 
Recrutering der Studenten,” Utrecht, 1949, 
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comment on the papers read—not at too great length.” In 
summarizing Hocking says: “‘ Here is the real meeting of minds. 
And here is the real development of power. For here you see the 
natural evolution of the students’ own process of inquiry, and the 
professor is relegated to his normally secondary and auxiliary role !’’* 


Belgium and France 


In the Belgian universities there is a growing opposition to the 
grand cours, but the exceedingly strict legal requirement of attendance 
at so many hours of lectures per week so far has prevented ‘the 
formation of a strong student group pressing for more general 
education. Student committees, rather, concentrate on problems of 
housing, social life, financial pressures, etc. And yet: “Il nous est 
arrivé plusieurs fois d’entendre de jeunes docteurs, de jeunes 
ingénieurs nous dire d’un air découragé: ‘les études universitaires 
ne sont pas une question de science, mais une question de résistance 
physique.’ ’’t And this view is corroborated by Professors and 
doctors such as Dr. L. Brull (Li¢ge) and Dr. René Sand (Brussels). 
Curriculum changes in Belgium are in order, and, it would seem, 
are coming. 

** Reforms in Contemporary French Education ” are discussed in 
three previous issues of the Universities Quarterly (May, August, 
November, 1950) by Professor P. Mansell Jones.{ He writes with 
insight, and when he discusses the new enseignement propédeutique 
he is both fair and piercing in his observations. “‘ The problem of 
overcrowding has been one of the chief incentives to reform.” 
He quotes the Minister of National Education as saying that the 
propédeutique arises ‘“‘ as a matter of necessity”. Though he does 
not say so in so many words, by giving statistics of the numbers who 
fail this année propédeutique Professor Jones clearly implies that 
the formal requirement of one further preparatory year has its origin 
as much in the desire (or need) to cut down attendance at the 
universities as in the more theoretical desire of Langevin to offer 

* William E:; Hocking, ‘“ Dutch Higher Education—Comparative Impressions of a 


bing - ees Professor,” Harvard Educational Review, vol. 20, Winter, 1950, 
Ppp. . 

t “* Les échecs aux examens universitaires de premiére candidature,” Association des 
Amis de l'Université de Liége, Bulletin trimestriel, 2le Année, Juillet-Septembre, 1949, 
No. 3. (Comments of M. Lucien Godeaux, p. 28; translation: ‘‘ Many times young 
doctors or engineers come to us and say, in a discouraged tone, that university studies 
are no longer a question of learning science but a question of physical resistance.’’) 
( ‘on Quarterly, vol. 4, Nos. 3, 4 (pp, 275-282; 351-359), vol. 5, No. | 

pp. 63-71). 
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general education “as an initiation”. Most French students and 
teachers would say this openly and directly. 


Achievements in Britain 

Now, the writer has visited somewhat in Europe, as well as in 
America, and can say that by and large universities everywhere are 
facing the same major problems—problems of increase in enrolment, 
of student housing, of overcrowded curricula, etc. They are in a 
period of transition and all of them are responding to the same 
pressures, though not always in the same way. After three months 
in England, and one in Scotland, it would be presumptuous for one 
to attempt an analysis of the British university scene. But after 
visits to the Scottish universities, to Oxford and Cambridge, and 
to Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Reading, this student 
of universities cannot but report how much he is impressed by the 
great activity everywhere. 

This impression is based not only on the discussion going on 
today about the successes and failures—and functions—of the 
universities, but on the actual accomplishment, which is even more 
significant. It is truly heartening for an outsider to see and to feel 
the spirit of institutions such as Bristol or Aberdeen, Manchester or 
Edinburgh. As Eric Ashby said recently,* the British universities 
do seem to enjoy immunity from the virus attacking academic 
freedom elsewhere. Long may they advance—and remain immune 
from that disease. In tackling the problems listed above they 
certainly show imagination and even (in the very instituting of a 
University Grants Committee) genius. 

Incidentally, whether or not one agrees with the remedies given 
in Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the University—and the writer 
does not—it gives an outsider an excellent picture of “‘ the crisis in 
the university”? (and not only in the English university). For 
American readers the writer has listed this as an extremely able 
presentation. The “ Redbrick ” books of (the pseudonymous) Bruce 
Truscott were also cited, and he would not think of forgetting the 
Reports of the University Grants Committee. 


America 
We must move on, or back, to America. American colleges are 


* Eric Ashby, ‘““Comments on the International Universities Conference,” B.B.C., 
8th February, 1951. 
+t Bruce Truscot, Red Brick University (Faber and Faber, London, 1943). 
—— Redbrick and these Vital Days (Faber and Faber, London, 1945), 
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today continually exploring new paths in the field of general educa- 
tion. To be sure, friendly critics of the movement often point out 
that the means devised (in the Harvard Report and others similar) 
to achieve the objective of a general education that is to develop in 
students some conception of the common heritage of western 
civilization, are “ painfully inadequate”. Hocking writes of the 
** great books ” courses and of courses in which “‘ some social-science 
study of evolving western institutions is presented ” that they have 
“undoubted value”. “ But they are still studies for observers by 
observers ; they leave the student outside the actual contest which 
has made our world.” 

Students at American institutions, such as Harvard or Cornell 
or Antioch or Swarthmore, generally start from a vantage point 
different from that of their European counterparts. Since they are 
already offered “* general education”, they can be more critical of 
methods. (Among other differences, we must remember that 
students ordinarily are admitted to American colleges at the ages 
of sixteen or seventeen, while European students usually do not 
enter the university until they reach the age of eighteen or nineteen.) 


Harvard students look forward 


Harvard College students, for instance, according to a report 
of the College Student Council, * look forward to a reorientation of 
official attitude toward “‘ group activity of all sorts” because they 
feel that in this lies the key to a “ student oriented teaching”’, to 
“active rather than passive education”. They want a “ counter- 
balance for the carefully guided and highly insulated course system”’, 
a counter-balance where the group can “ choose its own path and 
detect its own mistakes”’. The students state: 


“In particular, we have stressed the need and potential value 
of the small, informal group. ... Most often it is a small 
group centred around some common interest and meeting 
fairly regularly, perhaps with a faculty member, to pursue that 
interest. What form it takes, however, the kind of group we 
have in mind most show certain characteristics if it is successful. 

“It is a small group . .. and securely oriented around a 
single pursuit. This pursuit provides continuity and solidarity 
to the group, allowing its existence to be a cumulative process 


* Harvard Student Council, Special Committee on Education, Harvard Education 
1948—The Students’ View, Cambridge, 1949. 
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rather than a series of disjointed meetings. The fundamental 
difference between learning in such a group and learning via the 
lecture hall is that the students are doing the job. Instead of 
competition for marks there is co-operation for an exchange of 
ideas. The course of discussion and research draws on the 
latent interests of the members; and the group is completely 
autonomous. Haphazard and inefficient? Perhaps, but it is 
a necessary and valuable counterbalance for the carefully guided 
and highly insulated course system, if the group can choose its 
own path and detect its own mistakes. To come to a blind 
alley, retrace steps, and through it all to gain a better under- 
standing of the problems involved is a valuable experience... . 
Anyone who has been in such a group can attest to the feeling 
of security it fosters, to the enjoyment of contact with one’s 
associates, and to the astonishing sense of productivity which 
it can engender.” 


But it would be misleading to leave the impression that such 
groups are not to be found at American institutions. A number 
of smaller colleges have been experimenting with such teaching 


methods for quite a number of years. And even at the largest 
American universities there are always individual professors and 
instructors who are dissatisfied with the prevalent lecture methods 
and who are doing something about it. 

At Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, for instance, the chairman 
of the Department of Mechanical Engineering prepares a memoran- 
dum on “Teaching Pitfalls” for members of his department and 
warns that “the college instructor, in the process of imparting facts, 
demonstrating solutions and analysing new situations usually 
develops a monologue that almost invariably turns the class into 
an indifferent audience; whereas the teacher’s real job is to cause 
the students themselves to do these things ”’. * 


Workshops 

At Harvard, the writer was connected with a course in which 
Professor Kirtley F. Mather, the distinguished geologist (and 
President of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science) lectures on “The Impact of Science on Modern Life” 
and in which there are small committees to discuss different aspects 


* Statement of Professor Neil P. Baily, quoted on the New York Times Education 
page, 5th March, 1950. 
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of this main theme. During the 1949-50 spring term there were 
seven of these small groups, or “workshops”, and they studied 
subjects such as “The Impact of Science on the Health of the 
Nation”, and “Religion and Philosophy in an Age of Science’’, 
“International Co-operation in Scientific Projects”, “Science and 
Propaganda”, and “The Role of the Scientist in Modern Society ”’. 

The mere fact that the inevitable difficulties of scheduling made 
it impossible to assign all students to the workshops of their choice 
does not mean that these groups did not show, in large measure, 
the characteristics demanded by the Harvard Student Council 
members. The groups were small. They were student-run. And 
they held “Hearings” similar to the Hearings held by Congressional 
committees; that is, experts were invited to meet informally with 
the different workshops—and they came. The analogy with 
Congressional committees may be carried still further. Congress- 
men, on being assigned to committees, are expected to tackle 
subjects of which they may know nothing. We can testify that 
ignorance of a workshop topic at the start of a term is not a factor 
that prevents the development of group effort and spirit when 
intelligent students are involved—and when they are given the right 
of self-determination. 


A smaller American college 


To turn to a different kind of institution, students at Antioch 
College have a unique study-work programme. For a certain number 
of weeks each year they are on the campus at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. For the remainder of the year they are working, it may 
be at places far distant from the college. And the jobs they work 
at are, so far as possible, selected to give them a real contact with 
life. This supplements the training in self-government at the college 
and also the learnings of a more academic nature. 

Unfortunately there is not always even “ training in selfgovern- 
ment” at American colleges. Professor Alonzo F. Myers (New 
York University) writes of teachers who are so “ greatly concerned 
over their lack of participation in the determination of policies that 
are vital to their welfare”’ and who show so little concern “* over 
the lack of participation by students in the determination of policies 
that are of great importance to the students’ welfare”. ‘* Students 
might believe,” Myers says, “‘ that the curriculum is a matter of 
vital concern to them. Their ideas about the curriculum deserve 
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to be heard by the faculty. Yet, rarely do we find student 
representation on college curriculum committees. Students know 
more about the quality and effectiveness of college teaching than 
anybody else. Seldom do we find college faculties asking students 
for a frank appraisal of instruction.”* Antioch College is singled 
out as a notable exception by Dr. Myers, but after visiting nearly 
one hundred American academic centres (in 1948-49) he can make 
the extreme indictment that at many colleges student organizations 
are merely democratic facades designed to fool the public and often 
the students themselves. * 


The function of a university 


The Antioch experience teaches us a great deal about the function 
of a university. It shows us the value of students having contacts 
with the world outside. Professor M. J. Langeveld (Utrecht) points 
out, in an excellent discussion, that if the university does not direct 
the student’s attention on the total reality of life, and confines itself 
to the purely rational side, “the student will have to conquer the 
university as a dangerous impostor who has wronged him”. His 


argument in this connection is worth quoting at some length. 


** Where the student has to adopt mental attitudes corres- 
ponding with the values the university has to represent, he 
must meet them in a concrete form and in a situation which 
he finds it impossible to ignore. No purely intellectual testing 
of his achievements offers an instance of such a situation, no 
social activity within the traditional limits of students’ clubs or 
colleges gives a sufficient guarantee of social reality. It can be 
offered by situations where important and durable contacts 
with the world “outside”, based on serious responsibilities, 
are made. It can arise from real collaboration in the search 
of knowledge with the team one belongs to, in discussion with 
the professor himself. It requires a minimum of compulsory 
lectures, fixed syllabuses and examination papers with their 
injurious effect of an attention wrongly directed towards 
answering questions instead of searching for problems. It is 
incompatible with classroom drill and cramming. It requires 
a community-life within the universities on democratic terms 


* Alonzo F. Myers, “Communication, Participation, and Democracy on the 
Campus,” Harvard Educational Review, vol. 20, Spring, 1950, p. 108. 
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of exchange of opinion and conviction. It requires extensive 
interaction between intramural and real-life activities. .. .”* 


Rektor Sven Bjorklund of Stockholm’s Folkuniversitetet has a 
unique “Jericho horn that breaks down the walls of isolation between 
the campus and the world”. It is a University Extension scheme run 
by university students. During the depression of the 1930’s several 
Liberal Arts students at the University of Stockholm decided to 
offer free evening classes to the unemployed. When unemployment 
later disappeared, the adults who were attending these classes were 
reluctant to give up their studies. “The decision was made to 
continue this adult education programme on a free basis which made 
modest fees possible to the instructors.” 

Today there are almost 20,000 extension students in Stockholm 
alone, and a staff of 350-400 part-time instructors. ‘Teaching is 
still done to a great extent by young undergraduates and graduates. 
Only twenty per cent. of the teachers are really professionals who have 
finished their education and gone out into different professions. 
This means that the average age of the teaching staff is about 22-24, 
that of the adult students taught by these youngsters about ten 
years older.”” The plan, which is most successful, gives the student 
instructors contact with the outside world. 


The solution is not yet 


Universities and colleges cannot longer remain so much apart from 
life. Voluntary lectures, even of the Studium Generale or KTH type, 
are not an answer to the problem although a step in the right direction. 
To quote Professor Langeveld again: “ The talk-and-listen lecture 
with no chance of facing the actual consequences of a problem means 
cutting truth from the totality of human spiritual life.” This may 
be too strongly expressed, but he certainly makes his point ! 

We have already reported some of the problems faced by 
universities in all parts of the world. There is no question that 
administrators are making serious attempts to meet the impact 
of these problems. But student bodies are becoming aware that 
there are even more basic problems to be faced and they are pressing 
both for more contact with reality and for bold new departures in 
methods of instruction. 


*™M. J. Langeveld, ‘“‘ The University’s Part in the Education of the Citizen,” 
Communication No. 10, August, 1948, pp. 52-53, I.A.U.P.L., London. 
_— Bjorklund, ‘‘ The People’s University of Stockholm.”” Pamphlet, Stockholm, 
1949. 





THE TRAINING OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 
By T. H. Matthews 


Hon. Secretary, National Conference of Canadian 
Universities 

In recent years there have been many discussions about the 
subjects which a university student should study and the integration 
of the separate themes of his work into a harmonious whole. There 
are, for example, the well known “ Great Books ”’ theory and the 
more recent Harvard Plan. Unfortunately far less attention has 
been directed towards the quality of university teaching itself and 
to the training of teachers in the techniques of their art. Yet surely 
the best of plans will fail if lecturers are not reasonably competent 
at their job. The question of ends—‘* What shall we teach ?”’— 
must be followed by the question of means—‘“ How shall we teach 
it?”’; and both must be effectively answered if we are to do our 
duty by our students. The well-balanced diet of the learned doctors 
may end in indigestion if the cooking is bad and the meals 
unattractively served. 
A summer school for lecturers 

This was the thesis of a paper presented in 1947 to the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. As one step towards better 
teaching the paper advocated a short summer school for university 
teachers and outlined a plan of practical work which those attending 
the school might follow. To rebut the expected banality (an 
expectation that has been justified) that teachers, being artists, are 
born and not made, the paper argued, with the support of Izaak 
Walton, that ‘“‘ as no man is born an artist, so no man is born an 
angler’. Other platform artists such as concert violinists take 
many lessons and spend laborious hours in practice before they 
give a public performance. University lecturers normally do 
neither, and the school was suggested as a means of providing an 
opportunity for both. The proposal was well received by the 
Conference and the Executive Committee was asked to establish 
the school. Circumstances delayed action until June 1950 when a 
three weeks’ course was held at the Royal Military College at 
Kingston, Ontario, an excellent spot for the experiment in every 
way. This first school was successful beyond question (except for 
a small financial question) and, upon the unanimous recommendation 
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of both staff and students, it is to be repeated in 1951, this time at 
Macdonald College, the beautiful agricultural college of McGill 
University. 

The initial school had the blessing of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, but asked for no special grants. 
It was hoped that Canadian universities would pay at least the 
major part of the moderate fees for enough students to make the 
venture self-supporting. Had we had eight more students this 
would have happened. Several universities, however, were unwilling 
to try the experiment of sending even one man or woman, and 
consequently we ended up with a deficit of about £140. Of those 
who came, one or two paid their own way; the remainder had their 
expenses paid by their own universities or colleges, and both groups 
now declare that the money was well spent. We hope that some of 
the doubters have been converted by the results obtained and that 
the second school will keep itself out of debt. 


The general plan 


The general plan of the school was essentially practical. There 
were no courses on Educational Psychology or on Theories of 
Education. Indeed, there were no formal courses of any kind, and 
there were no professors of education on the staff. The four 
adventurers who formed the small staff were chosen for their 
reputations as good university lecturers and for their known interest 
in junior colleagues. Representing departments of English, History, 
Mathematics, and Physics, they knew little of how to teach teachers 
but a lot about how to teach students, and this criterion for their 
selection was certainly justified. The “ students’, who ranged in 
rank from full professors (two of them) to junior lecturers, came 
from parts of Canada as widely separated as Vancouver in British 
Columbia and Antigonish in Nova Scotia which are 3,740 miles 
apart. Staff and students lived, worked, and played together and 
a friendly atmosphere was quickly developed which made mornings 
devoted largely to mutual criticism possible and even enjoyable. 
One or two of the men students b-ought their wives and the wives 
were invited to some of the sessions at which they occasionally, 
and naturally, offered their husbands excellent advice. 


Lecturing and criticism 


The mornings were devoted largely to talks by the students 
themselves. These talks took several forms. Each student, for 
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example, was required to give to the others, who acted as the 
audience, a fifteen minute introductory lecture in a university course 
he or she was giving at home. In this introduction the speaker had 
to outline the general plan of the course that was to follow, to 
discuss the text-book, if any, and subsidiary reading material, and 
generally to explain the purpose and method of the course and the 
relation of its subject matter to that of allied fields. Every speech 
was recorded on a tape machine so that the speaker could hear 
afterwards exactly what he sounded like and could discuss his 
speech habits and general method of presentation in detail later on 
with an instructor or with his fellow students. It was remarkable 
how quickly some obviously bad speech habits were corrected by 
this recording and reproduction alone. At the end of each speech 
a member of the audience was asked to start the criticism of the 
speaker and there was then a general discussion which often raised 
interesting points for further discussion at the afternoon round-table 
talks. To assist students in their criticisms one of the staff who was 
an authority on public speaking and voice control gave an initial 
lecture on this subject and provided a simple form upon which 
students might make notes while listening. The main question 
was, of course, “‘ Did the speech achieve its object?”’; but in 
addition comments were invited upon the important details which 
might contribute to the success or failure of the performance. Had 
the speaker any monotonous or annoying gestures? Did he look 
at his audience or address someone outside a side window? Could 
every word be heard? Did he establish a friendly relation with 
his listeners? Was his argument clear and well presented? Did 
he use jargon? Was there too much or too little material for the 
time? And so on. These simple forms greatly aided the students 
in making their observations and the level of criticism as well as 
the level of speaking rose as the course proceeded. The comments 
were frank but friendly and were often re-opened at voluntary 
evening sessions when performer and critics would gather round a 
tape machine to replay and re-analyse the speech. 

The tape recorders, of which we used three regularly, were 
invaluable. They enabled students and staff to hear themselves as 
others heard them, initially always a surprising experience and 
sometimes an embarrassing one. The machines also gave those 
who were preparing talks an opportunity for a speech rehearsal. 
It was a common experience at the school to see students rehearsing 
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with the machines the speeches they were to deliver the following 
morning, criticizing themselves and modifying their methods. 

In addition to the introductory lectures mentioned above there 
was a talk from every student on something of especial interest in 
his or her own university. These talks gave us an interesting picture 
of some of the local activities and problems of other Canadian 
colleges and led to a number of stimulating discussions. A third 
series of lectures was devoted to special audiences. The speaker 
had to assume, for example, that he was addressing a Canadian 
Club, a Women’s Institute, the board of directors of an industrial 
company, or a group of schoolboys or schoolgirls. There were 
radio book reviews, including an excellent one of Sir Ernest Gowers’ 
Plain Words, and there was even an address to a university senate 
advocating the setting up of a new department. In this series the 
most important question was, “‘ Was the speech appropriate to the 
occasion ?”’ Some of the speeches were excellent, but others showed 
how little the lecturer had analysed his audience beforehand or how 
hard it was for him to be comprehensible without being patronizing 
when talking to people who knew almost nothing of his own speciality. 
Readers who have heard a learned chemist talking at length to a 
Women’s Institute about the pH of sea water or a mathematician 
“* explaining ”’ the generalized theory of relativity to a literary society 
will appreciate the problem. Yet talking occasionally to outside 
audiences is an important part of many professors’ duties and if it 
is well done it is an excellent thing for all concerned. Our experience 
at Kingston suggests that summer schools like ours should have the 
strong support of all adult education societies. 

A special session was devoted to the reading of papers before an 
imaginary learned society. For this we used a large hall with the 
audience scattered thinly about it and so combined two tests in 
one, and perhaps added an air of verisimilitude to the occasion. 
We also used the Universities Quarterly—without the Editor’s 
permission. It happened that the May number which contained 
a series of most readable and provocative articles on university 
lectures arrived just before our school started. We assigned one of 
these articles to each of six students and they were read exactly as 
they would be to a universities’ conference. The readers practised 
and rehearsed, but truthfulness compels me to say that on the whole 
they did not sound very effective. This may have been partly because 
they were not read well, but largely, I think, it was because they 
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were written to be read silently in an armchair and not aloud from 
aplatform. The articles were, however, a great success in introducing 
the subject of writing speeches. 


The staff and the students 


It might rightly be deduced from the above description that most 
of the talking was done by the students. The staff were, nevertheless, 
kept busy. We wanted the students to learn by doing and con- 
sequently our function, like that of the golf professional giving a 
lesson, was mainly criticizing, advising, and encouraging, with the 
necessary minimum of demonstration. Although there were no 
organized courses each of the staff gave two or three provocative 
talks on such subjects as ‘‘ What are the general qualities of a good 
speech ?’’, “ Preparing notes for a lecture ”’, ““ The student’s notes ”’, 
“Setting and marking examination papers”. These were then 
discussed by the staff and students, particularly in the afternoon 
sessions. In all our advising we reiterated that we did not seek to 
impose any single standard upon the students. Indeed this was 
obvious since members of the staff differed radically over some 
questions, e.g., the notes a lecturer should use and the notes a 
student should take. In such an art as teaching each good teacher 
has his own good style, yet even the teacher with great gifts can 
improve his teaching by taking pains, discussing his technique, and 
listening to sensible advice. 

In the afternoons staff and students sat in one or more round-table 
discussions. At these a student presided, another introduced the 
subject, and a third summed up the discussion. There were some 
special discussions for those who had charge of laboratory classes 
and also for lecturers in the humanities, but many of the topics arose 
naturally from the work of the mornings. One of the liveliest dealt 
with the problems of setting and marking examination papers, a 
question to which we shall devote more time in 1951. As a prepara- 
tion for this particular discussion last June we had the students with 
some knowledge of mathematics mark independently the scripts of 
twelve candidates in a public examination in elementary algebra. 
The results, though not so disquieting as those of An Examination 
of Examinations, were definitely surprising to the markers, and an 
excellent introduction to the wide problems of examinations. 

The staff and students spent one most interesting afternoon visiting 
the Staff College of the Canadian Department of Defence and enjoyed 
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a demonstration of the most effective methods of instruction the 
College employs. In return, a senior member of the College Staff 
joined our school for a morning session, contributed a talk, and 
submitted with the best of humour to the subsequent and inevitable 
criticisms. Another visitor to the school was an Army officer from 
Ottawa who was organizing a course of instruction for Army 
instructors. This recognition of our effort by the Government was 
much appreciated. 

To help the students in their work there was a small reference 
library of carefully chosen books. Many young lecturers in 
universities, at least in Canada, seldom or never see the many 
useful books and articles that have been written about their 
problems. Our little collection was quite a surprise to some of 
the students and was in constant use by them all. Why do university 
teachers so seldom buy or read books about university problems? 
It may be because so many of them are almost unreadable; yet there 
are exceptions, and they would do our profession a lot of good if 
they were more widely read. 


Some appreciations 


If the school was for all of us a strenuous time, it was also 
Stimulating and enjoyable, and several students have written to 
say how it helped them. A professor of engineering said “. . . I 
hope to put into practice some of the many things I learned at 
Kingston and will let you know with what success. 1 did learn a 
great deal and arrived at what seem like good practical plans of 
attack. The school was a great success as far as I was concerned, 
and I’m sure the others felt the same . . .”” A young lecturer in 
a university library school wrote ‘“. . . Having had very little 
previous experience in lecturing, I feel that I received enormous 
benefit from my three weeks at Kingston. The course had great 
practical value in that it dealt with so many of the problems which 
bother an instructor new at teaching. . . . Personally, I shall attack 
my assignment for next year with new confidence and with an 
interest and enthusiasm which I did not have before. It is my 
sincere hope that the results of this year’s experiment will lead to 
the establishment of the Summer school as an accepted part of 
Canadian university life.” Our experiences last June certainly 
encourage a feeling that something useful to higher education may 
grow out of our simple experiment. 
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THE TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY OF DELFT 
By H. C. Dent 


In almost every discussion about the future development of higher 
technological education in Great Britain—and how many there have 
been during the past five years !—some one is sure to get up and say 
that what this country really needs and must have is one or more 
technical universities like—and how familiar the list has become !— 
Zurich, Charlottenburg, Delft, Stockholm, Massachusetts, and 
California. 

Well, what are these places like? Those people who commend 
them must know, but I often wonder how many among their 
audiences do; and I cannot recollect having seen a detailed descrip- 
tion of a single one in print. 


A visit to Delft 


To extend my own knowledge, previously limited to an hour or 
two in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a morning in 
Berlin—Charlottenburg (spent chiefly discussing the humanities 
course there), I last autumn sought permission, which was most 
readily and courteously granted, to pay a brief visit to the Technical 
University of Delft (Technische Hogeschool te Delft). 

My visit was unfortunately limited to the inside of a day, but 
entirely on their own initiative the Rector, Professor J. M. Tienstra, 
and the secretary, Professor C. G. J. Vreedenburgh, had gone to 
no end of trouble beforehand to ensure that my few hours should 
be spent to the best possible advantage. Not only had they planned 
for me an admirable selective itinerary (to visit every department 
would take a week), but they had also prepared, in English, a 
summary statement of the university’s organization, courses, and 
other activities which ran to five foolscap pages typed in single 
spacing. 

We discussed this for an hour over coffee and cigars, and then 
Professor Vreedenburgh bore me away in a car on a tour which, 
though it included visits to only four establishments, gave me also 
a bird’s-eye view of the university as a whole. There are altogether 
something over twenty large buildings, many bigger than most of 
our major technical colleges, and a number of smaller ones. The 
older are situated, mainly in two clusters, in the centre of the town, 
the more modern—and more magnificent—are on the outskirts, 
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south of the canal that surrounds the town. My first visits were 
to two superb laboratories of applied chemistry, one devoted to 
research on sugar, the other on oil. I am no technologist and can 
therefore only record my feelings of awe as I walked through these 
vast halls, superbly equipped. I was told that together they had 
cost the equivalent of two million pounds—given by industry—and 
all I could say was that I was surprised the amount was not more. 
(Today it would be.) But what impressed me most of all was the 
insistence of the head of the department of sugar technology, 
Professor Dr. H. I. Waterman, that all research was done on his 
initiative, and that he recognized no obligations to industry, whatever 
its munificence in providing buildings and equipment. 

That goes for the whole university, I was told, despite the fact 
that in addition to being largely indebted to industry it is also a 
state institution, governed by a Board of Curators appointed by the 
Crown. Academic affairs are entirely in the hands of the Senate, 
which consists of all the professors and associate professors (about 
a hundred in number) headed by the Rector Magnificus. He is 
chosen by the Senate but appointed by the Crown. 


Organization 


The university is organized in eight sections, or divisions, which 
are practically autonomous: civil engineering, which includes 
departments of surveying, mine surveying, and geodetic engineering ; 
mechanical engineering ; electrical engineering ; chemical engineering ; 
mining engineering ; physical engineering (Natuurkunde, i.e., technical 
problems of physical science); metallurgy, aeronautical engineering, 
and naval engineering; and architecture. There is also, outside the 
main sections, a course for students wishing to qualify as assistant 
inspectors of weights and measures in the government service. 

The sections vary greatly in size, with mechanical, civil, chemical, 
and electrical engineering by far the largest. Of the 5056 students 
(all, except sixty, men) enrolled for the current academic year, 
1162 are doing mechanical, 1016 civil, 852 chemical, and 768 elec- 
trical engineering: that is, three-quarters of the students are in these 
four sections. Architecture has 379 students, physical engineering 
267, aeronautical engineering 178, mining engineering 173, and naval 
engineering 119. The other courses have fewer than fifty students 
each. 


Like all universities Delft has increased its numbers since the war, 
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and growth has not yet ceased; there are this year two hundred 
more students than last. This increase is viewed with some appre- 
hension by members of the staff, who told me that the numbers 
are too large for the accommodation, the staffing, and the needs of 
the occupations for which the students are preparing. One opinion 
given me was that three thousand would be the ideal number. 


Courses and examinations 


The courses last five years, and all students receive on their 
successful completion the same award: the ‘* Engineer certificate’’.* 
The university also awards a doctor’s degree, but not, as in England, 
for post-graduate study undertaken there on the conclusion of the 
course leading to the first degree; the requirements for this degree 
are published evidence of research or advanced scholarship and 
evidence of successful practice as an engineer. There are no post- 
graduate students in our sense. 

There are three sets of examinations: the Propaedeutic, the 
Candidate’s (or ‘* Smalls ’’), and the Engineer’s. Except in architec- 
ture (one year) the course leading to the Propaedeutic examinations 
lasts two years; this course comprises basic subjects, and is much 
the same for all sections. For example, except for architecture and 
mining (where it is simplified), the mathematics syllabus is identical 
throughout. Most of the courses for “ Smalls” also extend over 
two years. The architecture course, however, extends over three 
years, while those for electrical and physical engineering occupy 
one only. The important feature of the ‘** Smalls’ course is that 
at its commencement or at some point within it the student branches 
off into one or another option. It was emphasized to me that this 
does not mean that he specializes, but only “differentiates”. 

The timing and the procedure for this “ differentiation ” vary. 
Civil engineers continue their basic studies for four years, and 
** differentiate ’’ only in their final year. Mechanical engineers, who 
have the choice of four options, construction, planning, applied 
mechanics, or aero- and hydro-dynamics, “ differentiate” if they 
choose the last in the third year but otherwise not until the fourth. 
Electrical engineers, who take “ Smalls” at the end of their third 
year, then divide into those who wish to take up heavy current and 
those desiring qualifications in telecommunication and electronics. 
Chemical engineers have a choice at the end of the third year of 


* Electrical engineers can obtain the “‘ E—certificate”” after four and a half years. 
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organic chemistry, inorganic chemistry, biochemistry and biology, 
or research. Mining engineers have a wealth of options; after the 
third year they can branch out into metallurgy or geophysics, or 
after the fourth into one of coal-, oil- or ore-mining, or geology. 
Architects, who decide at the end of the fourth year, can choose 
between town planning, “ utility building ” (i.e., normal domestic, 
civic, and industrial architecture), or the restoration of places of 
historic interest. 

There is thus a great deal of flexibility in the scheme of studies, 
and it should be added that in most cases the courses. leading to the 
Propaedeutic and the ** Smalls ” examinations are divided into parts 
each occupying a year. At the end of the year the student is examined 
on the work done during the previous twelve months. For mining 
engineers the “ E examination ” is similarly divided. 


Practical work 


In every course a considerable amount of practical work is 
obligatory, and much of this has to be done during the summer 
vacations. Mechanical, naval, and aeronautical engineers must do 
altogether six months, in periods of not less than six weeks spent in 
different spheres of activity ; for example, mechanical engineers have 
to spend their first two periods in the domain of manufacturing 
techniques, the third in administration, and the fourth in that of 
the principal study, or “ differentiation’’, of their choice. Civil 
engineers are let off with a total of eight weeks’ practical work, and 
electrical with sixteen, but chemical engineers spend the whole of 
their final year in the university laboratories. Mining engineers have 
to produce a certificate to show that they have worked underground 
on some fifty occasions in coal-mining, or thirty for ore-mining. 
Architects are recommended to do periods of about six weeks’ 
practical work after their Propaedeutic and “‘ Smalls ’” examinations 
and to get employment in an office for a period of six months between 
the “ Smalls ” and the “ E” examinations. 


SO AGAIN ATS BS SORT A 
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Humanizing the technologist 

The university authorities are keenly aware of the narrowing effect 
which an exclusively technological education can have upon students, 
especially when, as at Delft, there are no other institutions of higher 
education in the neighbourhood. The problem has received 
increasing attention since the war, and vigorous measures have been 
taken along three lines to help students to acquire breadth of outlook, 
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The Use of English 


B. IFOR EVANS 


‘Dr. Evans aims only to do away with useless wordi- 
ness and this he demonstrates in a skilful and 
interesting way.’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
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A Short History of 


Hnghish Drama 


IFOR EVANS 


‘This is an excellent and well-balanced account of 
English Drama, suitable both for the school library 
or for the teacher who desires a compact and enjoyable 
history . . . those who are advanced will find much 
to stimulate them. The book has that sanity, apparent 
simplicity and balance which proceed only from a full 
yet scholarly mind.’— Teachers’ World. 7s 6d net 
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A Short History of 
English Literature 


B. IFOR EVANS 


‘There could be no better introduction than this for 
the Modern Sixth and Intermediate Degree Student. 
It is amazingly well done with that true art that conceals 
art..—School Government Chronicle. 7s 6d net 
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a knowledge of current thought and conditions, and some facility 
in the social arts and graces: in short, to develop character and 
personality as well as brains. 

First, reviving a historic term, the authorities have created an 
organization called the Studium Generale to provide for students a 
service of regular and frequent lectures in humane subjects—notably 
religion, philosophy, music and art—delivered at hours when no 
curricular lectures are being given. Detailed synopses of these 
lectures are circulated in a printed “ Syllabus”’ which is issued 
weekly by the secretariat ; the copy I have (for the week 29 October-— 
5 November, 1950) contains in its twenty pages lengthy notices of 
two lectures each in theology and biology, and one each in 
philosophy and music. [n.all cases the lectures were units in a 
series. 

Secondly, the authorities give the fullest support and encourage- 
ment to student clubs and societies. The largest and most 
comprehensive of these is the Delftsch Studenten Corps, which has 
an imposing variety of activities ranging from football and 
mountaineering to music, chess and photography. The corps owns 
its premises, and publishes yearly a stout volume describing its clubs 
and societies and those of other student organizations. These latter 
are numerous, but may be broadly divided into three categories: 
religious, charitable (e.g., World Student Relief), and sporting. 
About half the students belong to the Corps or one of the other 
organizations. In addition, each division of the university has its 
own student society which arranges lectures and excursions in 
connexion with the work of the division. 

The main reason why membership of student societies is not 
larger is the expense of living in Delft. Simple, inexpensive lodgings 
(which needless to say are very difficult to secure) cost about 1,400 
to 1,600 F. a year, that is, about £140 to £160, and tuition and 
examination fees add about another 400 F., making a total annual 
expenditure, ‘exclusive of incidental expenses, of roughly £180 to 
£200. There are Government grants for necessitous students, made 
in the form of gifts or loans, but though the number of these has 
been increased since the war they only now total about a thousand, 
or sufficient for fewer than twenty per cent. of the students. 
Consequently, the university has a large proportion of “ train 
students”, who live at home and travel daily to and from Delft. 

This is a matter of concern to the authorities, for clearly the 
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“‘ train students ’”’ must miss much of the student life outside lecture 
room, laboratory, and workshop which it is felt is essential to the 
growth of mature and rounded personalities. A second reason for 
anxiety is lest the relatively high cost of education at Delft, coupled 
with the general increase in the cost of living (from which Holland is 
no more immune than Britain), should diminish seriously the numbers 
of what have been up to now on the whole the best students: the 
sons of schoolmasters, doctors, lawyers, and other professional men. 


Student hostels 


These two causes have been the main determinants of the third 
measure taken to enrich student life: the establishment of student 
hostels. I was taken to see these, and a most interesting experiment 
they are. At present there are eleven, all constructed from army 
huts, and all on the same “‘campus”’, being sited on three sides of 
an open space, rather larger than a football field, now down to grass 
but shortly to be laid out as gardens with a tennis court in the 
centre. 

Each hostel has accommodation for twenty students. The bulk of 
the hut is laid out in bed-sitting rooms and studies of various sizes 
and shapes. A student may, if he wishes, become the sole possessor 
of two of these rooms ; as some of the wealthier do. Or he may take 
a single room, or with a friend rent one or two rooms. For those 
students to whom economy—or comradeship—is imperative further 
sub-division of space is possible; the extreme case I saw was that of 
six students who had taken two of the larger rooms and were using 
one as a study and the other as a dormitory. In short, within the 
limits laid down by the total amount of accommodation and the 
fixed number of inhabitants to each hut, a student may live as 
spaciously or as narrowly as he desires. 

This freedom is one of the principles upon which the “ campus ” 
is organized. A second is indicated by the fact that the communal 
dining room and the minute kitchenette to be found at one end of 
each hut are both much too small to be used by anything like all 
the inhabitants at the same time. This arrangement has been 
deliberately designed to encourage—one might almost say drive— 
students out of the hostels, and into the social life of the university 
and the town. Thus, a student can, if he so wishes, prepare his 
meals in the kitchen and eat them in the dining room; but if all, 
or most, of a hut’s inhabitants desired to do so the crush and the 
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waiting would be intolerable. The university thinks it much better 
for students to take most of their meals in their club and society 
rooms. It has certainly discovered an ingenious way of inducing 
its resident students to fall into line. A different ménage, it need 
hardly be said, is provided for in the one hostel reserved for married 
students. 

The third principle upon which the campus is run is that of 
complete self-government in each hostel. There is a warden in 
charge of the campus, but his job, after allocating accommodation, 
is limited to structural maintenance and repairs. The students in 
each hostel run the hostel; and, again quite deliberately, each unit 
is autonomous. There are to be and to remain eleven (or more) 
hostels, not a single community of resident students which might 
develop vested interests, and possibly antagonisms, within the body 
corporate of the university. 


A last impression 
I could willingly have stayed a week in Delft, for clearly every 


aspect of the university’s life and work demanded fuller survey and 
investigation. But even the swift and superficial glimpse I got left 


me with the impression that here were great vitality, deep scholarship, 
and a keen awareness of the dangers inherent in a community limited 
mainly to exploration of one field—albeit a broad one—of know- 
ledge. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES. By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS. 
(Harvard University Press, $4.00) 


Mr. Seymour E. Harris, who is Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
has in this book, published in 1949, given us a valuable study of an 
aspect of educational policy that cannot be ignored. It concerns 
the grammar school scarcely less than it does the university. Firmly 
convinced that the United States is producing far too many graduates, 
he marshalls with great skill an array of facts and figures to justify 
his contention, and discusses ways and means of averting the 
catastrophe of “a frustrated intelligentsia, with all that implies of 
political and social tensions”. Although there are statistics on 
almost every page, the book has an emotional background: and 
Professor Harris never lets us forget the grisly spectre of graduate 
unemployment nor the abject misery of hawking hard won qualifica- 
tions that nobody esteems. If, therefore, he presents and selects 
his data with an academic impartiality, he never quite ceases to be 
a man with a mission. “‘ The issues discussed in this book,” he 
tells us, “are important and serious. I should like to have them 
considered by intelligent citizens, by those who influence educational 
policy, and especially by the millions of parents who are sending, or 
who plan to send, their children to institutions of higher learning.” 

This is by no means the first shot in his campaign. As a house 
tutor between the wars he had some bitter experience of the disillusion- 
ment suffered by the unwanted young graduate. And when the 
post-war influx of G.Is. into the universities began, he resolved to 
arouse the public conscience to the perils of over supply. Seizing 
an opportunity to raise the issue with a Senate Committee, he found 
the Senators in unresponsive mood and met with “a universally 
critical reaction’. So he wrote articles in the Press: e.g. “* Millions 
of A.Bs. and No Jobs” in the New York Times; and now in this 
book of two hundred pages he gives the substance of his case, which 
his publishers summarize as follows :—‘‘ In 1940 this country had 
three million living college graduates; in 1949 four and one half 
million ; by 1968 there will be from ten to fifteen million ; and we are 
heading towards a college graduate population of thirty million, 
exclusive of twenty million with junior college diplomas. A large 
proportion of this astronomical supply of educated men and women 
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will not be able to enter the professions or occupations of their 
choice.” 

Professor Harris devotes much of his space to a critical examination 
of the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
(Higher Education for American Democracy: 6 vols., Harper and 
Brothers, 1948). He is clearly disturbed by its expansionist pro- 
gramme which, he complains, would convert the 2.5 million 
enrolment of students in institutions of higher learning into one 
of 4.6 million by 1960. He deplores, also, the consequences of 
its enlarged conception of university education: e,g., this statement 
by the Commission :—‘‘ Many other aptitudes—such as social 
sensitivity and versatility, artistic ability, motor skill, and dexterity, 
and mechanical aptitude and ingenuity—also should be cultivated 
in a society depending, as ours does, on the ultimate division of labour 
and at the same time upon the orchestration of our enormous variety 
of talents.” In justification of the anxiety that he feels, Professor 
Harris quotes Dr. W. Kotschnig (Unemployment in the Learned 
Professions, 1937): ‘In Germany, the 40,000 or 50,000 workless 
university graduates in 1931-3 became, together with the unem- 
ployed subalterns of the old imperial army, the spearhead of the 
nationalist-socialist movement.” And he has clearly been influenced, 
as have so many in this country, by Dr. Conant’s Education in a 
Divided World. In that impressive book, it will be remembered, 
Dr. Conant pleads for a survey by the Federal Government, 
saying :—‘* My chief concern comes, however, from a fear that we 
may educate more doctors, lawyers, engineers, scientists and college 
professors than our economy can ‘ support’.” 

Admittedly, says Professor Harris, further democratization of 
education is traditionally American and proper, but what about the 
problem of supply and demand? Surely the large increase in the 
number of graduates will have the effect of depressing salaries. 
** Professions, which, like medicine, restrict numbers, and, to a lesser 
degree, law, may be able to maintain high earnings . . . . but where 
entry is relatively free the pressure of numbers will discourage and 
depress rates of pay... Millions of college graduates who are 
confronted with deciding between, for example, a teaching post at 
$1,500, a law practice at $1,200, or an unskilled laborer’s job at 
$3,500 will experience a keen sense of disappointment and frustra- 
tion.” In the past, he submits, education has paid, but in future 
‘in the market sense of the term” it may not pay to be educated. 
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Indeed, he claims that the deterioration in the economic status of 
the graduate has begun; contrasting the income of graduates and 
others for 1940 and 1948 respectively, he shows that the average 
income of graduates has risen by 75 per cent., while the average 
earnings of a full time employee in industry have risen by 99 per cent. 
He notes as a counter-measure the growth of restrictionism in some 
professions during the last forty years; “‘ had potential teachers,” 
he observes, “‘ been faced with the same barriers as confronted 
potential doctors, the country would be facing a famine of teachers, 
and teachers would not now constitute the submerged profession.” 

In this country we have had our Barlow, Goodenough, McNair, 
and Percy Reports: and like the United States we have had a post-war 
policy of increased aid to university students—ex-service grants 
(“ F.E.T.”) of over £54 million, additional state scholarships, 
*““ supplementation’ of university awards, and larger teacher 
training grants. British universities have expanded by more than 
half since the war, and their numbers have almost doubled in less 
than quarter of a century. The problem here is, however, hardly 
comparable with that of the United States, where even before the 
war with a population less than three times as large as ours there 
were twenty times as many students, and expenditure on university 
education was about five times as large as ours. But there is enough 
similarity to make us anxious, if to a less degree and in different 
ways, about the problems that expansion inevitably brings in its 
train. In a Bureau of Current Affairs pamphlet, which deserves to 
be much more widely known, the late Sir Frederick Ogilvie raised 
most of the issues: but while he also was an economist seeking, like 
Professor Harris, to awaken public interest, it is, perhaps, significant 
that he does not once touch upon the danger of unemployment. 
His concern was to safeguard the ideals of university education, to 
preserve its standards and a sound balance in the studies pursued 
however much their range might widen, and to ensure that in the 
larger university setting there will be no neglect of such incalculable 
values as, for example, that of living together in a corporate society. 

Where Professor Harris excels is in his diagnosis of the effects of 
expansion on “the market for graduates’, and the book is well 
worth reading on that account. On the constructive side, his main 
contention would appear to be that a policy of university expansion 
should be carefully attuned to prospective demand and to what 
national economy can support. Indeed the crux of what he has 
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to say of a positive character seems to lie in this observation: “* The 
President’s Commission, in failing to tackle this problem, might 
well be criticized. It is a serious reflection on the government, the 
universities, and on research organizations that they have not 
made a thorough survey of the supply and demand for educated 
men and women in industry and the professions.”” The implication 
that university expansion should wait on market appetite suggests a 
conception of the university that not everyone would readily accept. 

We can be grateful to Professor Harris for this forthright and 
informative book, and all of us will share his anxiety about graduate 
unemployment. But some will question whether his remedy of a 
nation-wide survey would in this country, at any rate, prove more 
acceptable than it did to the President’s Commission. For we have 
a strong tradition of looking to each vocation for continuous 
guidance, a practice that like the university itself has its roots deep 
in our history. If the procedure of the more ancient professions, the 
law and medicine, can as he claims be criticized as restrictive, it can 
equally be argued on their behalf that it has minimized the likelihood 
of widespread unemployment. Be this as it may, their customs 
partly account for the way in which our “ choice of employment ” 
technique has developed. For whether it be a University Appoint- 
ments Board or the Ministry of Labour, both co-operate closely 
with professional organizations and similar bodies. 

The tempo of change is often so swift and sudden in these kaleido- 
scopic days as to make a flexible and sensitive handiing of employment 
problems imperative. When, therefore, we have deemed it necessary 
to proceed nationally, our aim has been to set up administrative 
machinery which will make it easy to get the collective advice of 
the interests principally concerned. On this aspect the recent history 
of higher technology in this country is instructive. The Percy 
Committee was set up specifically to consider and report upon the 
future development of advanced technical education. Its first 
intention was “‘ to submit successive reports on the requirements of 
different industries’: but the Committee soon realized that this 
would take too long and, moreover, not be wholly reliable as a guide 
to future needs. So it looked—not too thoroughly—at the engineer- 
ing industry to “‘ illustrate’ its recommendations: and it came to 
this conclusion :—‘‘ The needs of industry . . . . are many and 
changing. What industry therefore requires is a responsive and 
adaptable organization of technological education.””’ The National 
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Council on Education for Industry and Commerce, set up as a result, 
has now considered the same problem more closely, and has recently 
issued its report. Its conclusions have been aptly described as 
** evolutionary ”’; in other words, the Council accepts the principle 
of growth in and from existing institutions, university and technical. 
To do otherwise it was felt would be “ unrealistic’: and for that 
reason the Report strikes throughout much the same notes as the 
Percy Report, stressing the necessity in a changing world for 
vigilance, adaptability, and responsiveness. This seems a much more 
dynamic and effective approach to the problem of demand than the 
nation-wide and comprehensive survey advocated in this book. 
Another good example of this technique of entrusting a represen- 
tative body with the task of correlating supply and demand is the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 
set up on the recommendation of the McNair Committee and 
operating under the chairmanship of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Bristol. It is charged with the duty of keeping under 
constant review the recruitment and distribution of teachers “in 
ways best calculated to meet the needs of schools or other educational 
establishments”. But while we thus put our trust in the vigilance 


of the Ministry of Labour, Appointments Boards, and Advisory 
Councils, we do so in no spirit of complacency. We rely on them 
in much the same way as a good Yorkshireman relies on Hutton 
to make runs on a thoroughly sticky wicket. 

W. O. LESTER SMITH. 


THE LiFE OF JOHN MAYNARD Keynes. By R. F. HARROD. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 


Writing in his journal during the Bretton Woods conference, 
Professor Lionel Robbins remarked of Lord Keynes : “ So radical 
in outlook in matters purely intellectual, in matters of culture he is 
a truly Burkian Conservative.”” This is an acute comment—more 
perceptive than anything which Mr. Harrod himself achieves in the 
course of his lengthy official biography. The Life of John Maynard 
Keynes, thanks to its fascinating subject matter, is a book which 
it is difficult to lay down once you have started it. Mr. Harrod 
has worked long and diligently among Keynes’s papers and friends, 
sifting material and personal impressions in order to produce a 
full-length portrait. But his own views, and the self-conscious 
artistry of his style—some pages read like Lytton Strachey at his 
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worst and others have all the arch playfulness of a young ladies’ 
journal—tend to obfuscate the picture. Mr. Harrod drapes Keynes 
in the trappings of his own prejudices, until sometimes the subject 
of the portrait almost disappears under the painter’s paraphernalia. 
Here is the concluding paragraph of the book : 


“It was some two years after his death that I found myself 
lying outstretched one beautiful summer day on a slope of the 
Sussex Downs. High above me, seated on a fine white horse, 
was the handsome one-armed shepherd, now turned cowherd, 
Beckett Standon. He was talking with rural fluency about the 
herd, explaining how the farm had become self-supporting in 
feeding-stuffs, and describing Keynes’ plans for its improvement 
and extension. He evidently knew something about high politics 
also. ‘His Lordship would never have approved the way they 
frittered away that American Loan.’ There was a pause in the 
flow, and his face grew a shade more serious ; he was seeking 
the right words. ‘ But, apart from all that,’ he said, ‘ you know 
that he was a good man ; he’ld sit on the edge of a stack and 
talk to me for a long time about things—very homely.’ ” 


This tells us a great deal about Mr. Harrod, but nothing about Keynes. 

The trouble is that Mr. Harrod, himself a don, sees in Keynes’s 
life the glorious proof that the academic can triumph when he 
leaves the cloister and enters public life. But Keynes was neither 
an academic nor successful in public life. He was a Cambridge 
intellectual, with a moral distaste for the worldly success which he 
found it so easy to achieve. He despised mere dons as much as he 
despised mere politicians, mere financiers or, indeed, mere human 
beings. With consummate ease and an iron pleasure, he beat the 
dons at their own game, just as he beat the speculators on the 
Stock Exchange and tried to beat the politicians. In a sense, 
nothing was sacred to him, except the narrow values of personal 
ethics, esthetic taste and intellectual integrity, which he learned 
as an “ Apostle’ at Cambridge. This exclusive Cambridge circle 
gave him the poise of an intellectual oligarch, who could afford to 
be condemned as inconsistent and irresponsible by the vulgar, so 
long as his peers recognised that he was acting according to their 
esoteric code. Mr. Harrod is too prim and conventional to under- 
stand either the ‘“ Apostles” or Bloomsbury. Scared of their 
intellectual iconoclasm, he sentimentalizes both and almost manages 
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to transform Vanessa Bell and Virginia Woolf into twe conventional ° 
Bright Young Things. s 
It is a tribute to the greatness of Keynes that all Mr. Harrod’s ¢ 
attempts to make him a successful and respectable public figure - 
break down. The brilliant perversity, which was at once his greatest 
virtue and his greatest vice, keeps breaking through. Keynes could - 
reasonably be charged by his fellow countrymen with all of Socrates’ , 
crimes, including a Socratic contempt for the common herd and 
a Socratic passion for the charmed inner circle. It was these 
qualities which made him both a great innovator in the realm of 
ideas and a poor politician. Three times—in 1918, with The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, in the 1930's, with The General 
Theory of Unemployment, and, finally, from 1942 to his death, with 
his advocacy of Bretton Woods—he created a new intellectual climate 
in public affairs. But on each occasion his interventions in practical 
politics were erratic and largely unsuccessful. He failed, for 
instance, in Paris, not, as Mr. Harrod suggests, merely owing to 
the opportunism of Lloyd George, but because he alienated every 
reasonable Frenchman by disregarding the political aspects of the 
German problem. No man was more radical than Keynes in dealing 


with economics, or less self-critical of his non-economic assumptions. 
He assumed that G. E. Moore had said the last word about human re- 
lations and he never outgrew his undergraduate contempt for the craft 
of politics or the breed of politicians. The true intellectual would 
rather formulate a brilliant hypothesis than achieve consistency by 
taking the obvious into account. R. H. S. CROssMAN. 


SocieTy. AN INTRODUCTORY ANALYsIS. By R. M. MACIveER and 
C. H. Pace. (Macmillan & Co., 25s.) 


Though gradually obtaining a place in the curriculum of English 
and Scottish universities thanks to the ear-marked Clapham grants, 
sociology is in some academic quarters still suspect as a gate-crasher. 
This suspicion seems to rest on the belief of the “‘ regular ”’ disciplines 
that sociology had failed to provide a tough mental gymnastic like 
pure economics, or a cultural education like arts subjects, or an 
experimental test of ideas like the natural sciences. There is, too, more 
than a suspicion that it invented long or uncouth words like societal, 
motivational, mores, for the sake of impressing rather than 
enlightening students, and was wordy in the more dangerous sense 
of concealing vague and woolly thinking and emotional sentiment. 
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This standard “‘ introductory analysis” led by Maclver, one of the 
world’s foremost sociologists, gives a chance of reviewing these 
charges against sociology’s academic eligibility. 

At first sight, a certain barren word chopping does seem apparent 
from the elaborate classifications (p. 28) of attitudes, (p. 215) of 
types of group agreement, (p. 424) of types of crowds and (p. 447 
and 448) of interests and associations. Is sociology just social 
taxology—merely a recognition and description of sorts of things 
without further purpose, a grouping and labelling for grouping and 
labelling’s sake ? 

The first defence line of the sociologist is that logical grouping 
and arguments about the assignment of things to groups form quite 
a tough mental discipline, and that the labels attached to these 
groups need not (and in Maclver and Page’s hands do not) outrage 
literary decorum. The authors are aware of the difficulties in using 
ordinary words precisely and consistently for the intangible relation- 
ships discussed by sociology and “‘ confront the reader ”’ at the very 
outset (pp. 3-32) with a chapter on terminology. The second line 
of defence is that groups and types are recognized in sociology for 
the purpose of making statements true, and often only true, of 
things in a particular group. Grouping is indeed the first stage in 
precise scientific generalization and is designed to avoid vague 
emotionalism and to form the systematic framework for a critical 
construction of scientific laws rather than mere description. The third 
line of defence is that if not cultural in the narrow sense, a knowledge 
of sociology is certainly important to life in a civilized society. 

The critically constructive approach of Maclver and Page appears 
in every chapter. They criticize, with reasons adduced, the theories 
and conceptions of Marx (pp.562- 5), Spengler (p. 338), Lewis Mumford 
(p. 339), Pigou (p. 613), Herbert Spencer (p. 525), Hobhouse (p. 610) 
and Geopolitics (p. 102). Much of this comment is directed against 
that very emotionalism and vagueness of which sociology lies 
accused. The authors write severely in the scientific and indicative, 
not the emotional or optative mood and take to pieces for dis- 
passionate analysis such conceptions as progress and decline, or the 
Church’s distinction between the secular and the sacred. On the 
blitzed sites, and using some of the blitzed material, they then 
construct a quite logical edifice. 

The main divisions of the book are into Social Structure and 
Social Change. Social Structure deals with the sustaining forces of 
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code and custom, and the major forms of structure, e.g., the family, 
the community, class and caste, racial groups and specialized 
associations—political, economic and cultural. Social Change deals 
with the process and ways of change, and the underlying factors in 
change; biological, technological and cultural. 


Clearly this sociology deals with matters within the experience of 
the university student, though not of the school child. In so far as it 
relates to varied experience (in which the student may often take a 
personal interest) and tries to find the causal factors, and the ways 
of solving the problems, of civilized life, it has not only cultural 
and scientific value, but forms a safeguard against over- 
abstraction and over-specialization. Though sociology, as we are 
told (p. v) deals primarily with the “ network of relationships we 
call society”, it does bring together and integrate otherwise isolated 
sciences, and its students learn to generalize, critically, from a 
number of sources and types of approach. Quite recently anthro- 
pologists and social psychologists have, for instance, been adding 
their data to the aggregate of information about human behaviour 
and have contributed their particular “ insights ” to the explanation 
of that aggregate. In a central chapter on Functional Systems, 
Maclver and Page show how the various forms of social structure 
combine and integrate. Capitalism for instance, is not (p. 496) 
“a mere cluster of economic phenomena. It is at the same time, 
and inevitably, also a political phenomenon supported by congenial 
mores and cultural valuations . . . . such as beliefs concerning the 
value and social role of competitive struggle, the private inheritance 
of wealth, individualistic acquisition, the superiority of a ‘ free’ to 
to a ‘ planned’ economy, and the incentives to effort which arise 
from the prospect of private gain.” 


The more orthodox and hitherto recognized social sciences such as 
economics and political theory have not developed students’ powers 
of generalization, or of placing data in perspective. They have, 
rather, encouraged powers of analysis, negative criticism and 
abstraction. Sociology far from being cut by decent university 
society should be welcomed to the fold as rounding out isolated 
microscopic approaches with a macroscopic reconstructive view— 
reconstructive in the sense of clearing the ground of bias and passion 
and building up generalizations of value to civilization on a founda- 
tion of varied experience and learning. P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
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English as the “ staple ” [cont. from p. 238] 

It will be clear from what I have said that the responsibility and 
scope of English studies in universities is very great. We cannot 
doubt that they share, with the Schools of History, the task of 
providing “ the staple’, as Nettleship says. They require the classics, 
they embrace medieval study, they partake of the nature of history 
and need supplementation by political and social history, they can 
make philosophy a part of letters. This is perhaps grand-sounding, 
and no student of English is likely to fulfil all these requirements. 
But he needs to be aware of them all and to aim at satisfying one or 
more. If he does not, he stands in danger of a certain bodiless and 
abstract existence; his range or his depth may be too slight; he will 
risk the charge of being a “ belletrist”. He must encounter and 
familiarize himself with the strangeness of the classical or the 
medieval worlds; or he must undergo the discipline of historical 
or philosophical studies. If he does this, he need not be under 
suspicion from any quarter, and his studies will contain more than 
enough, in matter, excitement, and discipline. 
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